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FOREWORD 


Spain's basic problems remained unchanged. A government imposed from 
above continued to ignore the country's right to choose its own form of 
government and its own leaders. Censorship effectively stifled any freedom 
of expression which might bring change. The growing discontent was still 
easily contained, but the roster of those arrested began to include names 
once prominently listed as Franco's friends. The Caudillo might well ponder 
whether the secret police had learned the full extent of the opposition. In 
Portugal, Salazar's regime faced similar problems, but there was less popular 
support. Henrique Galvao, a well-known anti-Salazar prisoner, elected to stay 
in jail rather than face another trial, which he said would be unfair. The 
Communists seemed to be finding the going tough in Portugal; they were broad- 
casting propaganda from abroad by way of a clandestine radio station called 
Espana Independiente. 


Mexico was so busy in its efforts to provide food and fiber for its 
rapidly growing population that there was little time to measure progress. 
The Economic Commission for Latin America, ex-president Gustavo R. Velasco of 
the Bankers Association of Mexico, and a Time-Life round-table group came up 
with tentative answers, some good and some bad. In general, investment by 
both foreign and domestic agencies was proceeding at a satisfactory rate, but 
agriculture and mining were lagging. Banker Velasco pointed out that labor's 
share of the national income had fallen from 30% in 1939 to 25% in 1955 while 
profits had risen from 26 to 44% in the same period. The Time-Life discussions 
brought out the fact that about two-thirds of the country is still on a sub- 
sistence level; almost all the goods entering trade channels is consumed by 
one-third of the population. 


Guatemala played host to the Central American Foreign Ministers who were 
trying to find a way to settle the friction between Honduras and Nicaragua 
over their disputed border area. While Guatemala and El Salvador were enjoy- 
ing bumper coffee crops, Honduras and Nicaragua were engaged in hot border 
skirmishes that threatened to get out of hand. The Organization of American 
States acted quickly to bring about a cease-fire. It was hoped that this 
would lead to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. Some Latin Americans 
professed to believe that the 50-year-old quarrel had been renewed because 
competing oil companies were attempting to lease the territory in question, 
but no evidence of this had reached the public. The Junta in Honduras, mean- 
while, set September 21 as the date for elections to the Constituent Assembly. 


A group of exiled Cubans was arrested for plotting the assassination of 
President Figueres in Costa Rica. One was said to have confessed that it was 
a case of "murder-by-contract" for the account of Dictator Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. The hopes of Francisco Orlich to succeed Figueres as 
President were less bright as a political realignment took place in Congress 
to block him. In Panama, Vice-President Temistocles Diaz publicly cut all 
ties with the ruling coalition headed by President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 
The immediate effect of this action was not clear. Economically, Panama's 
future brightened with the announcement that two separate companies would 
build large refineries and chemical plants. 


Cuba was in the midst of an economic boom with one of the richest sugar 
harvests on record. It was also writhing in serious political violence 
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ranging from demonstrations, strikes, bombings, and sabotage to outright 
revolutionary action. Trouble was general all over the country, but the out- 
breaks were everywhere local; there was no island-wide opposition organization. 
Fidel Castro remained as a growing symbol of opposition, especially in Ori- 
ente, but no large political group had endorsed him, and the army was still 
loyal to Batista. Om the neighboring island of Hispaniola, chaos paralyzed 
all constructive activity in Haiti. Friends of Cuba hoped that they were not 
seeing a preview of Cuban events. At the other end of Hispaniola, the 
Dominican Republic was much in the news in the campaign to learn the truth in 
the Galfndez-Murphy case. Congressman Charles 0. Porter of Oregon had been 
joined by all forms of mass-media in this true-life-stranger-than-fiction 
search which apparently could only be solved with the cooperation of Domini- 
can authorities. The popular support accorded Munoz Marfn in Puerto Rico 
stood out in contrast to the difficulties being experienced by other 
Caribbean leaders. 


Despite the consuming interest in the welter of contracts, concessions, 
and the general tide of expansion of the mighty oil boom in Venezuela, there 
were some signs that Pérez Jiménez might be ready to come to an agreement 
regarding elections in 1958. Whether the military would abide by the 
decision of the election was a matter which would probably only be known af- 
ter it had taken place. There was important news from Colombia. The 
country had finally made its voice heard over the clamor of adulation which 
the military had heaped on Rojas Pinilla. The man who had once been hailed 
as a saviour was pushed out with a curse and a sigh of relief. However, he 
had appointed his own caretaker successors, and the nation could only watch 
and wait to see that its will would be carried out. Ecuador was enjoying a 
period of little political agitation. The administration was free to con- 
centrate on improving the country economically. : 

Peru suffered a bank strike, further drought damage, agitation over the 
election of the rector at the University of San Marcos, and the probable 
failure of the contractor on the Choclococha project. The problems raised by 
these matters were being solved, however, as the country enjoyed the stability 
of the Prado regime. The annual meeting of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America took place in Bolivia. Few countries were in greater need of sound 
economic advice. President Siles Zuazo was relying on a special U.S. financial 
adviser, George Jackson Eder, who recommended various unpalatable but neces- 
sary reforms. In Chile as the new Congress met, it was evident that the 
leftist coalition of the Radicals and the Popular Front had split. Rightists, 
therefore, were able to organize Congress for the next four years, leaving 
the Radicals, the party with the largest number of seats, without officials 
in either house. 


In Argentina General Aramburu was determined to carry out his timetable 
of revising the constitution this year and turning over the government to a 
successor on May 1, 1958. In the meantime he was finding full time attention 
necessary to deal with labor, the army, and the peronistas. A routine shake- 
up in the cabinet took second place in Uruguayan events to the renewed 
activity of the Communists. Speculation centered on the role of leftist 
former President Jacobo Arbenz of Guatemala who was granted political asylum 
after an extended visit behind the Iron Curtain. From Paraguay came reports 
of another revolt that had been nipped in the bud. General Stroessner's 
government seemed undisturbed. 
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The much-heralded political duel in the Brazilian Congress between Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek and Carlos Lacerda resulted in a draw. Lacerda was 
probably frightened when Kubitschek forces nearly succeeded in stripping him 
of congressional immunity so that he would have to stand trial for "treason"; 
however, the President did not attempt to capitalize on the incident, and the 
air was cleared for more constructive endeavors. Many vast new projects 
were getting under way, including the new capital city of Brasilia, but 
Petrobras was still a long way from producing the oil which the country 
needed to reduce the crippling drain in dollars for a commodity which probably 
could be produced at home. 


Joseph Chilton Shirley 
Assistant Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Signs of discontent in Spain were more widespread in May than at any 
other time during the past six months. These were variously ascribed to 
government censorship regulations, the rising cost of living, and the low 
level of Spanish gold and dollar reserves, which is hindering foreign trade. 
More than a score of persons were arrested for subversive activities. 
Several were young men of families which formerly supported Generalissimo 
Franco and several were well known in professional, business or university 
circles. Wealthy Basque businessman Antonio Manchaca Careaga, lawyer 
Valentin Lopez Aparicio, and Francisco Herrera Oria, a brother of the 
prominent liberal Bishop of Malaga, Angel Herrera Oria, were among those 
detained. These men were variously accused of complicity with Spaniards in 
exile in attempting to overthrow the government and trying to form a 
Christian Democratic party, similar to the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
(M.R.P.) of France, and described as "funcionalista."" A large number of 
copies of a clandestine pamphlet La Verdad, published in France, were found 
in the home of Manchaca, and it was alleged that Lépez was to be the candi- 
date of the new party. Others arrested were Galv4n Javier Satrustequin, a 
professor at the University of Salamanca, and Ignacio Soleto, a university 
student and nephew of liberal leader Dionisio Ridruejo (H.A.R., X: p. 168). 
It was also reported that Spain's famous lawyer and pre-revolutionary poli- 
tician, José Marfa Gil Robles had been asked to leave the country. 


Student disorders were again in the headlines when some 500 members of 
Madrid's eight colleges of engineering staged a 24-hour "hunger strike" 
protesting a government move to increase the number of engineering students 
in Spain to meet the demands of greater industrial activity. The students 
feared excessive competition for the more desirable government positions. 


Discontent among members of the Falange, which is taking determined 
steps to win the support of the nation's workingman, was also evident. 
Notable manifestations of this appeared in the Falangist newspapers which 
have been criticizing the government to an extent not possible a year ago. 
Arriba recently denounced the luxury tax on articles of hygiene and other 
necessities and attacked the privileged class for defending outdated criteria 
of what should be considered a luxury. In a later issue Arriba published 
rhetorical inquiries about such matters as the basis for granting financial 
credits to private enterprises, the names and financial interrelation of bank 
board members, the reason for industrialists' preference for monopoly, and 
whether everything possible was being done to increase productivity. Madrid, 
a Falangist evening paper, also made inquiries about the cost of financing H 
Spain's labor universities, the fundsfor which came from labor syndicates. 
The open attack on the secrecy surrounding the financial circumstances of 
these universities attracted much attention, and it was rumored that Gen. 
Camilo Alonso Vega, Minister of Interior, may have been the instigator. Ac- 
cording to some observers, a behind-the-scenes fight between government 
proponents of socialism and capitalism was in progress. By official edict, 
no details of the capital cost or annual operating expenses of the four huge 
plants buit in Tarragona, Gijén, Sevilla, and Cérdoba have ever been pub- 
lished. These "universities" provide a technical education for about 25,000 
Spaniards and have won the respect of foreign observers. Instead of replying 
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to the charges made, the government answered with a strong attack against 
“monopolistic groups controlling basic industry" such as paper and elec- 
tricity, not members of the Instituto Nacional de Industrias (INI). The 
attack was published, to the surprise of many, in Falangist Arriba. 


For the first time since the government reform of February 25, 1957, 
Rear Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco presided over the cabinet's important Com- 
mittee on Economic Affairs in place of Generalissimo Franco. Some observers 
thought that the Caudillo was indicating by his absence that the committee 
could function on its own, and regarded the innovation as a step toward the 
creation of a cortes with the jurisdictional powers which many Spaniards 
consider to be necessary for a smooth transfer of power. General Franco 
recently declared that since industry was now on its feet, his government 
was going to devote more attention to agriculture. His regime has already 
started work on the "Badajoz Plan," a thirteen-year program of irrigation, 
electrification, forestation, and colonization aimed at turning that desolate 
province into a garden spot. Of 38 planned new towns, eight have been 
completed and nine are under construction. Some 123,000 acres of trees are 
being planted in the area. The Guadiana River, which flows through Badajoz, 
has been divided into four segments by dams which provide electricity for 
Madrid and irrigate some 33,600 acres of land. Several other dams are under 
construction or in the planning stage. One, the Cijarra, is almost completed; 
the Orellana, with a capacity of 942 million cubic yards, is half completed; 
work has commenced on a dam at Zujir; and west of Mérida, another, which will 
eventually irrigate some 81,510 acres, is in operation. Two other sites are 
Puerto Pefia and Alange. These dams will make possible the harvesting of 
yearly crops during Badajoz' apparently recurring four-year cycle of three 
years of drought and one of heavy rain, by providing a five-year water supply. 


The Olive Oil Syndicate has estimated the olive harvest to be 370,000 
metric tons, and declared total requirements to be 450,000 metric tons. A 
program for the planting of olive trees in places where government conser- 
vation programs are being carried out is in progress, but the effect will not 
be felt for many years since the olive tree takes about 15 years to mature. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has also issued an order for the cultivation of 
soybeans and peanuts. The soybean acreage is expected to be located in the 
irrigated lands of Andalusia and Aragon, while peanuts will probably be grown 
in Valencia and Alicante. The wheat harvest is also low. The National Wheat 
Service estimated that the 1957 harvest will be 3.5 million metric tons and 
placed consumption at 4.5 million tons. Compliance with a three-month-old 
request by the Spanish Government to buy 500,000 tons of wheat for pesetas 
under the U.S. agriculture surplus program is being urged by Senator Hubert W. 
Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota. 


Spanish enthusiasm about the possibility of admission to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization seemed to have cooled somewhat (H.A.R., X: p. 168). 
The expense of equipping the army up to NATO standards, which some experts 
estimate would cost $150 million a division, and a desire not to stir up 
socialist-influenced governments of Norway, Denmark, and Belgium reportedly 
caused the change of attitude. Observers still felt, however, that Spain 
would readily accept a unanimous invitation to join NATO, especially if the 
U.S. were to provide necessary funds. Spain's foreign policy at the moment 
seemed aimed at bettering relations with Western European nations. Minister 
of Commerce Alberto Ullastres returned from a visit to Italy, and Italian 
Navy, Army, and Air Force missions were visiting Spanish defense installations. 
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Both the British and French Ambassadors were having discussions with Spanish 
Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa Castiella to define areas of friction between 
the two governments. Britain seemed to be reacting favorably to these over- 
tures. A recent edition of the British Board of Trade Journal commented 
enthusiastically about increasing trade with Spain, now valued at more than 
30 million pounds, and remarked that the two countries needed each other's 
products. Relations with Norway also seemed to have improved. A Norwegian 
shipbuilding firm was reported to be interested in building a drydock in 
Cadiz capable of handling vessels up to 65,000 tons. 


Recent efforts by the Soviet Union to establish direct contact with 
Spain brought only negative responses from the Spanish Government. A request 
that four officials of the Prado Museum be sent to Moscow along with some 
paintings to celebrate the 275th anniversary of the death of Murillo was 
turned down by Madrid. An invitation for Spain to send the Royal Madrid 
Soccer Team to Moscow to play against the Moscow Dynamos was passed over, as 
was a suggestion that Spain furnish shipping and bunkering facilities for 
Soviet vessels in the Canary Islands. 


The United States, as part of the military agreement concerning bases, 
transferred two destroyers to Spain on a five-year loan. They were accepted 
in a ceremony at Treasure Island, California, during which Spanish Ambassador 
José Maria Areilza commented on the favorable nature of the Spanish-U.S. mili- 
tary agreements for the American taxpayer, and declared that they were 
receiving about 40% more for their money than has been yielded on any other 
agreement on bases. Increased costs of U.S. military construction in Spain, 
estimated at from $6 million to $9 million, because of recent Spanish wage 
increases, were reported to be more than compensated for by the devaluation 
of February 11, 1957 which changed the value of the peseta from 42.5 to 46 to 
the dollar. . 

Negotiations were under way for a Spanish-Moroccan commercial and finan- 
cial treaty. The major issue is the monetary unification of Morocco which, 
although independent for 14 months, is still divided into two monetary zones, 
using the peseta in the north and the franc in the south. The Moroccan 
Government may be faced with the difficult task of withdrawing 2,000 million 
pesetas from the northern Zone. 


General Franco welcomed to Spain with full honors Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, 
Shah of Iran, and Empress Soraya, who visited for several days before return- 
ing to Teheran. Both rulers expressed desires for peace. The guests were 
presented with the Grand Collar of the Order of Isabel the Catholic. Ex- 
President of Colombia Rojas Pinilla arrived in Madrid, where he was granted 
asylum by the Spanish Government. Reports that General Franco had invited 
him were denied and no coverage was given his arrival in the nation's press. 


It was reported that a new Spanish corporation, Sociedad Anénima para la 
Fabricacién de Aluminio (SAFA), has reserved some 2 million square feet in 
the zona franca or free trade area in the harbor of Vigo for the production 
of electrolytic aluminum and aluminum alloys, and the processing of aluminum 
manufactured goods. The plant will have a capacity of 20,000 tons yearly and 
operate mainly for the export market. The Spanish Government authorized a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank to help pay for the purchase of an experi- 
mental nuclear reactor from the United States. The U.S. has promised a gift 
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of $350,000 toward the cost of the reactor and has agreed to supply the en- 
riched uranium which it uses as fuel. However, thefinal decision on the type 
of reactor ultimately to be used commercially in Spain has not yet been made. 
Some experts favor the British Calder Hall type that has been tried and is 
known to function well. There is also concern about the enriched uranium 

used in the American reactor, since the U.S. is the only country producing it. 
Spanish officials who believe hydroelectric sources of power will be increas- 
ingly inadequate in the not too distant future, were reported to fear becoming 
dependent on one country for nuclear power supplies. 


José Antonio Aguirre, President of the Basque Republic-in-exile, made a 
trip through the Americas to visit with Basque communities. The Marqués 
Alfonso de Portago, auto racer extraordinary and heir to one of the oldest 
titles in Spain, was killed during the annual Mille Miglia race in Italy. 
Cadiz has been selected by U.S. scientists as one of 12 points for photographic 
observation of the artificial earth satellite to be launched during the coming 
International Geophysical Year. which began July 1, 1957. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal's dictatorship continued to function with its customary smooth- 
ness and efficiency. There was little criticism; little was permitted, and 
even that found scant popular support. Henrique Galvao, one critic, who 
allegedly had plotted to overthrow the government in the early 1950's, 
apparently decided during May to remain in jail rather than face another 
trial. Formerly an army captain in colonial service, then a member of the 
National Assembly who had brought about the dismissal of a key colonial 
official, he somehow incurred the disfavor of the Salazar regime and was 
dropped from the list of approved candidates. When police found plans for 
an attack on the government in his apartment, Galvao was sentenced to three 
years in prison despite his plea that the plans in question were nothing 
more than the plot of a play he was writing. He failed in an attempt to 
escape but soon began to issue political tracts from jail. The director of 
the prison was dismissed, and his assistant committed suicide. When the 
time came for Galvdo's release, he was re-arrested and held without bail on 
new charges of abusing the press, and insults. After lengthy negotiations, 
he finally declared that a fair trial would be impossible and dismissed his 
lawyer. He apparently sought strength in martyrdom; in this no one expected 
the government to oppose him. 


The Communists seemed temporarily uninterested in martyrdom; they were 
resorting to radio propaganda from abroad. In a broadcast in Spanish over 
the clandestine station "Espana Independiente" on May 14, Portuguese were 
urged to join the Communists in an all-out movement to elect anti-Salazar 
candidates for the National Assembly at the next election. Labor, especially, 
was importuned to cooperate. The party line included the usual attack on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, charging that NATO was not only an 
economic burden but a dangerous threat to peace. 


Tension along the India-Goa border flared up again twice during May. 
The chief of police in Goa told the press that the "Goa Liberation Army" has 
its headquarters across the frontier in the city of Sinquerval, and that 
Indian terrorist groups, fully armed and disguised in Portuguese police 
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uniforms crossed the border, attacked a mining installation with bombs, and 
fled back again to India. According to an official Portuguese communique, 
another group of terrorists from India was accused of a bombing which occurred 
on May 14. A large explosive went off when a military train, near the border, 
was crossing the region of Sonaulin enroute to Caranzol. There were two dead 
and seven wounded. 


On May 20, about 150 delegates from different countries were present in 
Lisbon for the inaugural session of the Congress of the International Feder- 
ation of Press Editors. Among other things on the agenda were the questions 
of protection to newspapermen and war correspondents during conflicts and 
the reform of methods of procuring information in the fields of law and 
science, especially atomic science and medicine. In addition, delegates dis- 
cussed the editor's role concerning reports about overseas possessions and 
underdeveloped countries. The opening session was presided over by General 
Craveiro Lopes, President of Portugal. 


Recently two important documents have called the attention of the 
government to the situation of the indigenuous population in Angola and 
Mozambique. The first was the annual report of the Banco de Angola, now 
located in its pretentious new building in Luanda. It criticized the present 
economic and social situation of the natives and called for energetic reforms 
to improve the working conditions and the standard of living of the four 
million Angolans. The report asserted that it was true that Angola's economy 
has been improving rapidly, but the situation of the native population has 
benefited very little from the improvement; on the contrary, it remained very 
poor. The second document of self-criticism was an article published in the 
Annual Report of the Veterinary Service of Mozambique, which said frankly 
that conditions in that area were deplorable and added that the future of the 
native Mozambique population of 5.5 million should be an object of great 
anxiety to the government. Mozambique has been losing a great number of its 
men who through legal and clandestine emigration have sought much better- 
paying jobs in neighboring territories, especially in the Transvaal. Wages 
in Mozambique were said to be insufficient to sustain a family, to pay taxes, 
or to keep up local trade. If this keeps on, the article added, and if the 
administration proves incapable of giving the natives adequate work in agri- 
culture and industry, the future will be decidedly dark. The primitive agri- 
cultural methods of the natives and the system of undervaluing their work and 
their products made progress almost impossible. Portugal also must be pre- 
pared for greater demands on the part of the natives as soon as they become 
conscious of their economic importance. The international feeling against 
colonialism, the international attention focused on Goa, and more recently, 
the creation of Ghana, have been pressing the nation for a speeded-up program 
in the overseas provinces. Recently a special law was passed under the title 
of "Estatuto do Trabalho de Angola" which tried to introduce the same norms 
regulating labor and capital as those in continental Portugal. In that 
document was defined the concept of the labor contract and the benefits and 
obligations deriving therefrom. At the same time the law extended to all 
workers the right to a family-wage and a paid vacation. It also regulated 
workers' compensation. 


The current six-year highway construction plans for Angola and Mozambique 
called for the building of 4,340 miles of new roads at a cost of 40 million 
escudos in Angola, and the building of 4,650 miles at a cost of 70 million 
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escudos in Mozambique. These figures were presented in the National Assembly 
early in April. 


Building activity in Angola was brisk during 1956. Almost half of it 
occurred in Luanda, capital city of the province, where 418 buildings were 
erected at a cost of 4.8 million escudos, excluding the two million escudo 
Banco de Angola building. Construction work on the vital Congo Railway in 
Angola began. The first section of the line will run for a distance of 165 
miles and will be completed in an estimated five-year period at a cost of 
14 million escudos. Three more sections are planned to extend into the 
northeastern part of the province beyond Malange. Experts predict that the 
road will carry 600,000 tons of freight a year. A new 890-foot section of 
docks in the port of Lobito was inaugurated in April. The new facilities, 
which cost around 1.2 million escudos, brought to a total of 3,720 feet the 
amount of docking space available in the port for large vessels. During 1956 
there were 560 calls by Portuguese ships and 283 by foreign ships, handling 
more than 1.3 million tons of merchandise and 18,803 passengers. The area 
served by the port of Lobito includes not only the central part of Angola but 
also the southern Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 


Government officials and coffee producers expect that Angola's output 
of coffee will soon reach two million sacks a year. Last year the province 
exported 1.5 million sacks; 800,000 went to the United States. 


A concession to prospect for radioactive ores in large areas of Angola 
was granted by the Portuguese Government to the Companhia de Manganés de 
Angola. The authorization does not carry ownership or right to exploit any 
radioactive deposits discovered. However, in case such deposits are found, 
the Portuguese Government may decide to set up a corporation to exploit 
them, and the manganese company has been assured of priority rights in such 
a corporation. 


MEXICO 


Long-time interscholastic rivalry between students of the University of 
Guadalajara (U.G.) and the Autonomous University of Guadalajara (U.A.G.), a 
branch of the National Autonomous University of Mexico, erupted into violence 
which kept Guadalajara uneasy during May. Hostilities began in the central 
square when students of the state-supported U.G. using blackjacks, clubs, and 
chains attacked a religious parade of 500 persons, including students of the 
U.A.G., preparatory school children accompanied by nuns, and numerous parents. 
The fight, claimed by U.G. students to have resulted from insults hurled at 
them by U.A.G. students, injured an undetermined number of persons, variously 
reported at from five to 100. Victims of the attack, who were making their 
annual post-examination religious pilgrimage, maintained that the attack was 
entirely unprovoked. 


U.G. students struck again at 2 a.m. on May 11, with shouts of "Death to 
the clergy" and "Death to the Pope," this time attempting to break down the 
main door of the rival university. They were repulsed with bottles of burn- 
ing gasoline after a U.A.G. student had been shot twice in the leg. Through- 
out the remainder of the night there were street clashes between the two 
factions. 
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Students of the U.A.G., who spent several days within their university 
and fortified it with firearms reputedly including machine guns, claimed that 
the attack was inspired by Communists, Masons, and by certain politicians who 
desired to benefit from local instability. The U.G. students in denying that 
they had provoked the hostilities, referred to the U.A.G. as "an instrument 
of political clergy who did homage to cristero leaders and attacked the 
reputations of Benito Juarez, Miguel Hidalgo, and Lazaro Cardenas." 


In the morass of conflicting allegations one fact appeared to have sig- 
nificance beyond student exuberance: the obvious reluctance of city police 
to restrain the U.G. students. This reluctance was attributed to the fact 
that U.G. ringleaders included the sons of two ex-governors, José Guadalupe 
Zuno of Jalisco and Margarito Ramirez of Quintana Roo. Although various 
commentators blamed the disorder on both the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) 
and Partido Popular (P.P.), no one could explain exactly what political 
advantage either party could hope to obtain from such tactics. 


Peace was finally restored to the city when martial law was declared and 
federal troops were called in. At the end of May, available information 
indicated that local authorities had done nothing to bring young Zuno or his 
cohorts to justice. However, when Zuno, Jenaro Cornejo, and four others made 
the mistake of going to Zacatecas in an attempt to confer with Ruiz Cortines 
while the latter was visiting there, they were arrested and held pending 
court action on charges of carrying concealed weapons. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) published in May 
a 450-page study of the unusual growth of the Mexican economy since 1950. It 
also released figures for 1956 which showed vigorous increases in production 
in all segments of the economy except agriculture and mining. Agricultural 
rate of growth was down 4.5% from the 1955 rate; mining showed an over-all 
decrease of 2%. The rate of internal investment increased 20%, public 
investment increased 5%. Gross investment was up 15% and was equivalent to 
15.5% of the gross national product. Foreign investment increased 15%, and 
foreign credit increased 8%. 


Gustavo R. Velasco, ex-president of the Bankers' Association of Mexico, 
in a series of articles in Excelsior discussed some puzzling aspects of 
Mexico's economy. Velasco pointed out that the Banco de Mexico and the 
Nacional Financiera had released statistics, which he considered inadequate, 
showing that the percentage of the national income which goes to wages and 
salaries has decreased considerably, while the percentage of the national 
income which was listed as profits had increased. He found that 30.8% of the 
national income was listed as wages and salaries in 1939, while only 25% was 
thus listed in 1955. On the other hand, profits had risen from 26.2% in 
1939 to 44% in 1955. Pointing out that the distribution of the national 
income in such countries as the U.S. and England is relatively constant, 
Velasco was at a loss to explain such an anomaly. While indicating that this 
situation was a natural consequence of the scarcity of capital and the sur- 
plus of labor in Mexico today, he said that according to U.N. figures the 
only country that showed a lower proportion of the national income allotted 
to salaries was Uganda. He considered inflation an inadequate explanation, 
since U.N. statistics for Chile and Brazil, both victims of greater in- 
flation, showed no comparable tendency. He indicated that the answer might 
be found in a tremendous growth in commerce and manufacturing, with a 
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relatively smaller increase in the amount of salaries and wages paid in 
those segments of the economy. Velasco was unable to determine the dispo- 
sition of such great concentrations of wealth as are indicated by the 
statistics, nor could he account for the consumption of the national produce 
when wages are so low. According to a statement made at a Time-Life round- 
table economic conference, held at the Hotel Hilton in Mexico City, approxi- 
mately one-third of the population was consuming nearly all of the national 
product. 


At the International Cotton Advisory Commission meeting in Istanbul, the 
Mexican delegation claimed that the U.S. marketing procedure of 1956-57 had 
cost Mexico a total of $115 million. The delegation said that $30 million 
was lost because of a drop in price of 2 million bales exported in 1956. They 
figured that market conditions engendered by U.S. agricultural policy had 
caused Mexican farmers to reduce production by 375,000 bales, which cost the 
nation another $43 million. They claimed that the U.S. was responsible for 
another $42 million loss because of a reduction in price on 1.2 million bales 
of cotton to be exported in the 1956-57 cycle. The balance of the loss was 
said to be made up of reduced production of cotton seed and also in loss of 
government income through reduction of the cotton export tax in 1956-57. The 
delegation further claimed that U.S. marketing policies had caused unemploy- 
ment in the Mexican cotton industry and had increased fat and oil prices 
because of a scarcity of cottonseed oil. 


The Mexican delegation apparently felt that the U.S. should voluntarily 
give up a large share of its cotton market, since it did not mention the 
other alternative of free and unrestricted competition with American cotton 
growers, which would, according to some economists, have a vastly increased 
depressive effect on the world market in comparison with the present program 
of orderly government marketing. The delegation did not comment on the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's claim that the U.S. marketing policy had helped 
the position of U.S. and Mexican cotton with regard to synthetics. It was 
pointed out that rayon staple sold on the world market at four to nine cents 
per pound below the price of U.S.-produced cotton prior to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation's sale of U.S. surplus cotton. 


Another conflict of interests between the U.S. and Mexico appeared 
because of the marketing of fresh Mexican vegetables in the U.S. Dalip Singh 
Saund, Congressional representative from Southern California, called for the 
imposition of a quota on such vegetables. He said that continued imports of 
Mexican produce would ruin the market of the Imperial Valley area, earliest 
U.S. production area of squash, tomatoes, and melons. 


President Julio Requelme Inda of the Mexican Forestry Association stated 
that a century ago 60% of the total area of Mexico was forest, as contrasted 
with the present figure of 20%. He added that & present 15 trees are being 
felled for each one planted, despite a law requiring that ten trees be planted 
for each one felled. Furthermore, he said that this situation existed because 
forestry inspectors are bribed or sometimes even killed by those wishing to 
evade the law. Other reasons cited for Mexico's diminishing forests were 
fire and indiscriminate grazing of forest areas, particularly with goats. 


Forestry technician Ricardo de la Vega T. added another reason. In his 
opinion the deplorable situation of Mexican forests was intensified by the 
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fact that agronomists have been given precedence over foresters in the ad- 
ministration of Mexican forest land. He said that through political 

influence the National School of Forestry was closed and that the only degree 
now obtainable was one in agronomy with specialization in forestry which was 
offered at the agricultural school at Chapingo. As an example of the lack of 
technical preparation of these agronomists, he cited the current plan of the 
agricultural department to attempt partial reforestation of the Meseta Central 
with fruit trees. Part of the $160 million provided for the project on the 
Mexico City watershed (H.A.R., IX: p. 570) was earmarked for this purpose. 

De la Vega said that fruit trees could not replace forest cover, and that 
fruit trees brought in from outside Mexico were not climatically adjusted 

and would not thrive. He said that Mexico had recently ordered a number of 
fruit trees from Holland, despite the fact that imported trees planted 
previously had not proved successful. De la Vega concluded that the plan was 
completely impractical because reforestation was most urgently needed in areas 
above the altitude of 2000 meters, where frost prevents successful cultivation 
of fruit trees. 


Conflict between Pan American and Eastern Airlines broke out over which 
company was to be awarded the new Mexican franchise provided for in the March 
airline agreement (H.A.R., X: p. 119). Drew Pearson claimed that Pan Ameri- 
can had used undue influence with the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board (C.A.B.) in 
order to keep other airlines out of Mexico. Pearson cited a document written 
by George A. Brownell, "personal representative" of President Truman in 1948. 
This document stated that the Compafiia Mexicana de Aviacién (C.M.A.), through 
its influence with the Mexican Government, was the chief stumbling block to 
the signing of the airline agreement. Brownell added that there was no doubt 
that Pan American controlled C.M.A. Henry J. Friendly, Pan American's repre- 
sentative before the C.A.B., said that the document referred to by Pearson was 
confidential, and he called for an investigation. C.A.B. President George 
Durfee said that he would refer the case to the U.S. Justice Department. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The Foreign Ministers of the five Central American nations met at Antigua 
on May 27 to discuss their juridical and economic problems. The general aim 
of the conference was to promote peace, and the immediate purpose was to end 
the conflict between Honduras and Nicaragua as quickly as possible. Earlier 
in the month, representatives from Guatemala, El Salvador, and Costa Rica met 
to discuss the disputed border zone between Honduras and Nicaragua. The only 
result was a joint declaration of neutrality. There was some speculation as 
to whether these meetings were interfering with the efforts of the Organi- 
zation of American States (0.A.S.) and the Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA). However, the three governments maintained that their work 
"does not interfere in the least." The three, intending to stop the arms 
traffic, closed their borders to traffic in all types of arms. 


Coffee production in Guatemala was expected to reach the highest level 
in years. The harvest of October, 1956 to September, 1957 was estimated to 
represent about $100 million as compared with $75,432,000 in the previous 
crop year. If this turns out according to the estimate, the Guatemalan 
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economy will be substantially strengthened, as the value of all exports for 
1955-1956 was only $98,699,000. The United States took 74% of the domestic 
exports of which about 64% was coffee. However, since a December trade 
agreement, more and more coffee has been going to Germany. 


Other economic developments included an announcement from the Ministry 
of Agriculture which revealed that preparations had been made for the opening 
of the Inter-American Agricultural Conference to be held in Guatemala in 
June. The Central American and Panamanian Ministers of Agriculture were to 
attend. Also invited were agriculturists and breeders from all over the 
hemisphere. In order to encourage highway construction, the government 
exempted contractors engaged in public works from payment of customs duties 
and other charges on machinery and equipment used for this purpose. 


The archeological expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
made new discoveries on its second January-to-May season at Tikal in isolated 
Petén. The discoveries included two defaced monuments of the period from 300 
to 900 A.D. In his report, Edwin M. Shook, field director of the project, 
revealed information which threw new light on the political stability and 
decline of the Mayas. 


EL SALVADOR 


A municipal tax scale which became effective May 1 was causing wide- 
spread dissatisfaction in San Salvador. When the mayor asked Congress to 
authorize the new scale he said it would be felt only by the rich, but ap- 
parently it was also being felt by persons of modest means. Some 600 market 
women went en masse to the National Palace, enraged by a substantial increase 
in the cost of licenses to sell in city-owned markets. The angry crowd was 
turned back by Congresswoman Rosa Amelia Guzman de Araujo, a member of the 
legislative body which passed the tax measure over a presidential veto and 
one of the leaders in obtaining enactment of the law. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the Salvadorean economy started 
off on a high level in the first quarter of 1957. High coffee prices pre- 
vailed, and at the end of the quarter approximately 840,000 bags of the 
anticipated 1.25 million-bag-crop had been sold, about half of it to the 
United States. The new soluble-coffee plant produced about 210,000 pounds of 
soluble coffee in the quarter, of which 25,000 pounds were sold locally. The 
rest was exported to the United States. Salvadorean cotton growers expected 
to get 700 pounds of cotton an acre from the 1956-57 crop, which is now esti- 
mated at 140,000 bales, compared with the 132,000 bale record crop of 1955-56 
and the 110,000 bales first predicted for this year (H.A.R., X: p. 120). 

The increase occurred in spite of decreased acreage and is attributed to 
intensive fertilization and favorable weather. Rice production for the 1956- 
57 season is now estimated at about 40 million pounds, compared with 42 mil- 
lion pounds produced last year. 


According to World Highways, El Salvador is organizing a farm-to-market 
road program similar to the highly successful Mexican plan whereby federal, 
State, and private interests cooperate in the financing. The government has 
authorized a $374,000 appropriation for the purchase of road-building equip- 
ment to be used in conjunction with the program. Minister of Public Works 
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Roberto Parker said that his Ministry will work closely with the Salvador 
Highway Association, a private concern, in developing the program. The Min- 
ister also announced that the government is studying a plan for the con- 
struction of feeder roads to the Pacific Coast Highway, which is scheduled 
for completion in 1958 or early 1959. He added that this highway, without 
ample access roads, would fail to serve the demands of agriculture and 
industry. The highway will connect with the Pacific Coast Highway of 
Guatemala, also under construction, near Pijije. At this point an inter- 
national bridge is to be built jointly by the Salvadorean and Guatemalan 
Governments. 


The government recently created the Foreign Coffee Trade Committee, a 
body designed to promote consumption of Salvadorean coffee in foreign markets. 
The Committee is made up of seven permanent members, four of them appointed 
by the President of the Republic (One each for the Ministries of Economy, 
Foreign Affairs, Agriculture, and Finance), one by the Compafifa Salvadoreiia 
de Café another one by the Asociacion Cafetalera de El Salvador, and a seventh 
by the Central Reserve Bank. 


Fortnightly Review of the Bank of London and South America reported that 
a Cuban firm approached the Salvadorean Government with an offer to invest 
some $20 million to finance public works such as airports, roads, bridges, 
and schools. It was proposed to bring several European technicians and 
experts into the country to make a survey of the various projects. 


HONDURAS 


The border dispute with Nicaragua flared into open fighting ag Honduras 
determined to expel Nicaraguan invaders from Gracias a Dios. Honduras' 
recent creation of that department was the chief cause of the revival of the 
century-old dispute (H.A.R., X: p. 65). Nicaragua, which at first denied 
the invasion but afterwards asserted that the attack was merely an attempt to 
maintain the country's sovereignty over its own territory, labeled Honduras' 
resistance “aggression.'' Honduras denounced Nicaragua to the Organization of 
American States (0.A.S.) as an aggressor and asked for 0.A.S. intervention. 
The 0.A.S. Council met within three hours, but land and air forces of both 
countries had already begun fighting. The following day Nicaragua reported 
having lost 35 men killed, and sent a note to the Organization accusing 
Honduras of "massacre."' Honduras reported that its forces suffered no lives 
lost and only a few persons wounded. 


Immediately the 0.A.S. appointed a commission to investigate the dispute, 
and to report findings back to the Council. The commission consisted of 
Panamanian Ambassador to the 0.A.S. Ricardo Arias, who was named president of 
the commission, Mexican Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, Argentine Ambassador 
Eduardo Garcia, Bolivian Ambassador Victor Andrade, and American Ambassador 
John C. Dreier. Crowds lined the streets and the highway to the Toncontin 
airport, and greeted the arrival of the commission in Tegucigalpa with shouts 
of "Justicia!" On May 5 they succeeded in having the two countries sign a 
cease-fire pact and promise the immediate cessation of troop movements at 
least until investigations could be made. They met with the governing junta 
and Foreign Minister Jorge Fidel Durén. After several hours of discussion, 
Foreign Ministers Jorge Skinner Klee of Guatemala, Alfredo Ortiz Mancia of 
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El Salvador, and Ladislao Gémez of Costa Rica, who had offered to mediate, 
were invited to participate. 


The commission had stated that if a case of aggression were established, 
the 0.A.S. might send an international force to the disputed area or apply 
sanctions to the aggressor. However, when Honduras reported that Nicaragua 
had violated the cease-fire pact, and the commission recommended to 0.A.S. 
headquarters in Washington that neither of the countries would be regarded as 
an aggressor, Hondurans were reported as having little faith in the pact. 
Tegucigalpa received the news with "great reserve and a certain degree of dis- 
appointment." 


As an expression of this "little faith," many recruiting centers were set 
up and men from 18 to 35 were urged to volunteer for military service. Male 
university students were asked to suspend their studies in order to enlist. 
Instructions were issued to all Hondurans to "remain alert for the country's 
defense." The United and Standard Fruit Companies' workers offered to quit 
work in order to be prepared for any attack. El Salvador reported that 
several Hondurans, Salvadoreans, and Nicaraguans in its territory volunteered 
to go to Honduras to enlist and "help defend it from further Nicaraguan 
aggression." 


It was officially announced that the 0.A.S. had drawn up a plan by which 
the disputed area would become a buffer zone. Honduras accepted the plan on 
condition that Nicaragua agree to abide by it. Other recommendations were 
that Honduras and Nicaragua attempt a direct solution to the problem, or that 
a special committee should be set up to investigate the possibilities of 
peaceful settlement; that recourse be had to the International Court of 
Justice; and that both countries withdraw their troops from the border in 
order to avoid further conflict. 


The military junta took advantage of the lull brought about by the 
cease-fire and the temporary cessation of troop movements to announce that it 
was taking the necessary steps to hold elections for the National Constituent 
Assembly "as soon as possible."' A committee comprising representatives of 
the three political parties and of the National Federation of University 
Students, as well as of the National Federation of Labor Unions, was created 
to draft the election statute. On May 15 the election rosters were posted, 
and a 30-day period was given for complaints against irregularities. Septem- 
ber 21 was set as the date for the elections, and the hope was expressed that 
the Assembly would convene on October 21, which will mark the end of a year 
of rule by the junta. The demands for a return to constitutional government 
have recently become greater among political and labor leaders who insist 
that the military hand over the government to civilians. Following the an- 
nouncement of the election date came reports that Ramon Villeda Morales, 
leader of the Liberal party who lacked only a few thousand votes of obtaining 
a majority of votes in the 1954 elections (H.A.R., VII: No. 10), would soon 
return from his post as Honduran Ambassador to the U.S., apparently to begin 
campaigning. 


Members of the tropic research tour to Central America sponsored by the 
United Fruit Co. (H.A.R., X: p. 180) attempted to find solutions to the 
agricultural and production problems faced by the banana industry. They 
recommended, among other things, increased scientific attention to methods 
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for stepping up production of tropical crops through better fertilization and 
pest control programs and experimentation with transplanting smaller and more 
easily handled banana suckers rather than germinal pieces taken from older 
plants as is done at present. There was also discussion of the possibility 
of establishing a research center near Tela for easy access to Lancetilla, a 
reservation of 1,000 acres where specimens of tropical plants and trees from 
all parts of the world are growing. It would offer study facilities to 
botanists, plant biologists, and others interested in tropical flora and 
could be a means of inducing senior scientists and graduate students to under- 
take research on tropical diseases and pests afflicting humans, plants, and 
animals. 


NICARAGUA 


After its invasion of the border town of Mocorén in April (H.A.R., 
X: p. 181) because of its "inescapable obligation to defend national terri- 
tory," Nicaragua was as determined to retain its new conquest as Honduras was 
to recover its lost territory. However, the resulting hostilities in which 
35 Nicaraguans were "treacherously massacred by highly superior planes and 
forces,'' was soon halted by the five-nation peace commission appointed by the 
Council of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.). After the commission 
succeeded in getting both countries to sign a cease-fire and to withdraw their 
troops from the disputed zone, Nicaraguan chief executive Luis Somoza announced 
that he did not want war because "I know that Honduras is not well off economi- 
cally, and war would only hurt its people." When each country accused the 
other of bombing its territory, Nicaragua gave reassurances that Tegucigalpa 
would not be bombed because "it has no military value." Somoza also accused 
Honduras of "trying to provoke Nicaragua and show us to the 0.A.S.” as aggres- 
sors.'"' However he expressed his determination not to allow Honduras to "keep 
Mocoron because their next step would be to take the Coco River and we cannot 
afford to lose the river."' Although the Nicaraguan leader agreed to a truce 
at 0.A.S. request, he warned that any new Honduran aggression would mean 
"total war" (See HONDURAS). 


While Somoza was urging the nation to answer the call to arms, several 
oppositionists were arrested and charged with subversion. Somoza said that 
some of his political enemies sought to report Nicaraguan plane and troop 
movements to exiles anxious to help Honduras. He added that they thought 
they could take advantage of the fact that the bulk of the armed forces had 
been moved near the border in case of further hostilities. There were 
reports, however, that the Dominican Republic had sent arms and fighter planes 
for Nicaragua to use against Honduras, and that Venezuelan President Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez had offered Somoza use of the warship which had carried his 
delegation to the inauguration ceremonies, which were held as Somoza assumed 
the Presidency for a term of six years. Until May 1, the date of the inaugu- 
ration, young Somoza had been serving as Provisional President following the 
assassination in September, 1956, of his father, Anastasio Somoza. In 
February, Somoza declared himself the overwhelming victor over the Conserva- 
tive party candidate, wealthy coffee planter Edmundo Amador (H.A.R., X: p. 67). 
All countries with envoys in Managua were represented at the inauguration. 

The American delegation was headed by Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan. Honduran 
refusal to grant Nicaragua's request for a 14-member delegation to the ceremony 
was said to be one of the main causes of the revival of the century-old border 
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dispute. Honduras merely named its Ambassador to Nicaragua, Leonidas Pineda, 
as its representative. 


Nicaragua rejoined the International Labor Organization from which it 
had withdrawn in 1938 because it refused to abide by the conditions of 
membership under the I.L.0. constitution. In the same year, Nicaragua had 
withdrawn from the League of Nations. 


COSTA RICA 


Police in San José on May 21 arrested three Cubans who were reportedly 
planning to assassinate President José Figueres. They were Jesus Fermin 
Gonzd4lez Cartas (known as El Estrafio; H.A.R., VII: No. 10), who is the 
leader of the group, Juan Manuel Delgado Chaves, and Herminio Diaz Garcia, 
who is wanted in Mexico for murder. All three are enemies of the present 
Cuban Government and had fled to the Dominican Republic, where they had been 
involved in an expedition to invade Cuba. Gonzdlez Cartas confessed that he 
and his companions had been offered $200,000 by the government of Genetalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo to abduct or assassinate Figueres. They are believed to have 
received instructions in Managua, Nicaragua, from Félix Bernardino, a long- 
time official of the Trujillo regime. Nearly $5,000 in U.S. currency was 
found in their possession, and U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica Robert Woodward 
tried to ascertain the origin of the bills by tracing the serial numbers. 

The Dominican Republic denied these charges and retorted that Costa Rica was 
behind the assassination of Anastasio Somoza in Nicaragua. 


In a surprise move early in the month, the opposition deputies and 
several pro-government deputies formed a coalition and elected new congres- 
sional officers. The president, Deputy Otto Cortés Fernandez, a lawyer, was 
elected by 43 votes. This was considered the most serious defeat suffered 
by the National Liberation Party and its presidential candidate Francisco 
Orlich. 


Luis Alberto Monge refused the office of Foreign Minister because he 
felt unable to leave his present position as Secretary-General of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers until its convention in 1958 (H.A.R., 
X: p. 182). Mario Gémez Calva, a lawyer, was sworn in as Foreign Minister 
on May 21. 


Government aid to various labor organizations has been eliminated. The 
Comptroller's Office wished also to end aid to the Catholic workers' associ- 
ation Rerum Novarum, the only group still receiving it, but decided to 
continue it because of a contract which could not be canceled. The govern- 
ment has been giving 4,800 colones a month to this organization, as well as 
paying the rent for its headquarters. 


In a speech over the Voice of America, Gonzalo J. Facio, the Costa Rican 
Ambassador to the Organization of American States, praised the work of the 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives. This committee, of 
which he is a member, has made a study of Latin American economic problems 
and is working towards closer inter-American cooperation on such problems as 
developing agriculture and industry, expanding health and sanitation facili- 
ties, aiding education, and raising the standard of living. 
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The Export-Import Bank lent $9.54 million to finance Costa Rica's one- 
third share of the construction costs of the remaining sections of the Pan 
American Highway. Contracts have been awarded for surfacing the 145-mile 
section from San Ramén to the Nicaraguan border and the 56-mile section from 
Ballast Pit, near Golfito, to the Platanares River, about 45 miles south of 
San Isidro del General. Bids were rquested for the two sections which remained 
impassable: 45 miles between San Isidro and the Platanares River and 33 miles 
between Ballast Pit and the Panama frontier. 


PANAMA 


Industrial developments overshadowed political events during May. After 
more than a year of negotiations, two companies revealed their plans for the 
construction in Colén province of oil refineries with a combined daily 
capacity of 125,000 barrels (H.A.R., IX: p. 337; X: p. 125). Together 
they will represent the largest investment of capital in Panama since the 
construction of the canal, The Panama Refining Company, owned by major U.S. 
tanker operator D. K. Ludwig, has readied 200 acres of its 2,000-acre jungle 
site at Las Minas Bay for the construction late in 1957 of a $50 million, 
70,000 barrel per day refinery and chemical plant. The crude will be brought 
from the Far East in supertankers, and returned as refined products. Panama 
was chosen despite transportation costs, now much reduced with the advent of 
the monster tanker, presumably to avoid possible political upheavals in areas 
such as Indonesia. Panama also offered favorable tax and tariff inducements. 
Little of the production is intended for Latin American consumption. An 
underwater loading and unloading berth, designed to accommodate tankers of up 
to 104,000 deadweight tons, will be built 1.7 miles from the shore in 65 feet 
of water. This will give increasingly nationalistic Panama its first deep 
water, protected all-weather harbor, relieving its dependence on nearby Canal 
Zone facilities. The second large project, Panama Refining and Petrochemical 
Company's (not connected with Panama Refining above) refinery, will cost over 
$33 million and its capacity will be 55,000 barrels per day. This venture 
also includes plans for the development of a petrochemical plant to produce 
such products as fertilizers. John Shaheen of New York and Eugene du Pont III 
of Wilmington, Delaware, owners of the Panama Refining and Petrochemical Co., 
are limiting themselves to the money-management end of the business, having 
put up $1.4 million, including $700,000 already paid to Panama. The remainder 
will be financed through banks and insurance companies. An independent U.S. 
refining company will manage the plant. Work will start within 60 to 90 days 
and is to be completed in about two years. Very favorable terms have been 
arranged by the company with the Panamanian Government: tax protection has 
been guaranteed for 25 years; no tax will be levied on exports; the local 
property tax is negligible; and the import duty on crude is only l¢ per 
barrel. It is planned that 50 to 60% of the output will be processed bunker 
fuel for consumption by transient ships in the Canal Zone, the biggest 
potential export market, currently using 22,000 barrels of bunker fuel per 
day. A 10-year supply of crude has been contracted mainly from Colombia and 
Venezuela, and contracts have been signed already for the entire output for 
the first decade. Prices at the refinery will be based on U.S. Gulf Coast 
levels. Meanwhile Cataract Mining Corporation's petroleum exploration team 
in the southwestern province of Chiriqui had reportedly identified at least 
14 structures sufficiently interesting to warrant drilling. If the right kind 
of crude were found in Panama, it would be included in refinery operations. 
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Panama's political rift (H.A.R., X: p. 15) developed into a complete 
split between first Vice-President Temistocles "Temi" Diaz Quelquejeu and 
President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. A declaration to the Panamanian people 
appearing in an "extra" edition of Diaz' La Nacién disclosed that the Vice- 
President's attempts to restore harmony within the ruling Coalicidn Patriética 
Nacional (C.P.N.) had failed because of the unwillingness of C.P.N. leader de 
la Guardia to settle differences of opinion over his "suicidal policy." Dfaz 
withdrew from the C.P.N. and was followed by former President Alcibiades 
Arosemena, four former cabinet ministers and six National Assembly deputies. 
He stated that the ineptness of de la Guardia's regime is causing it a loss of 
prestige at home and abroad, while the Panamanian people struggle with "hunger 
and misery." This bolting politician previously called last year's presi-~ 
dential election fraudulent, declared that not everyone implicated in the 
Remoén assassination had been jailed, and attacked the administration for 
excluding his C.P.N. faction from any cabinet post or from a fair share of 
National Assembly seats. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals denied a second application of the Panama Canal 
Company for a stay of last month's decision leading to reduced tolls. The 
court indicated that in view of mounting losses to shippers further delay 
"would not be in the interests of justice ."' However, the following day 
Supreme Court Justice John M. Harlan stayed the Court of Appeals’ April 8 
decision which had been appealed by the Canal Co. Harlan announced that the 
shipping companies seeking the toll reduction must yield to the broader 
interests involved, namely possible international embarrassment to the U.S. 
Government. Fixing the tolls, he said, was not only a commercial undertaking, 
but it also involved relations with foreign governments. Instead of a toll 
reduction, canal users were faced with a possible increase of about 5% above 
the present rate of 90 cents per ton, according to the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
W. E. Potter, president of the Panama Canal Co., before a House Merchant 
Marine subcommittee that was considering implementation of recent treaty 
clauses. One clause raised by $1.5 million the canal annuity paid to Panama. 
Also being considered was the return to the republic of certain property on 
which an Eisenhower administration~-sponsored bill would allow the Canal Co. 
an arbitrary credit of only $4.3 million (book value). Replacement cost 
within the Canal Zone would be $14.2 million, thereby increasing the canal 
investment by $10 million and annual interest by $250,000 to be covered by 
toll collections. The Canal Zone's U.S. Citizen's Association (U.S.C.A.) 
informed the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee that the $1.5 mil- 
lion additional payment to Panama was appeasement money and should come out 
of the U.S. Treasury rather than from local funds. The U.S.C.A. added that 
the Canal Co. collections would not have to be increased if interest charges 
on the capital value of the canal enterprise were based on "fair market value" 
rather than on "book value."' The House Appropriations Committee's rejection 
of an administration request for $1 million for preliminary work on the 
already approved $27 million Balboa high bridge was termed "inconceivable" 
by a Panamanian Government spokesman. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


President Batista and growing numbers of the Cuban people found them- 
selves drifting further apart as a month of increasing political violence, 
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sabotage, strikes, and outright revolutionary action drew to a close with no 
end of conflict in sight. The shock, disgust, and bitterness engendered in 
the opposition by candidate-for-President Fulgencio Batista when he seized 
the presidency on March 10, 1952, apparently could no longer be effectively 
contained. Even the energetic attemps of the joint body known as the Inter- 
Parliamentary Committee, which was set up by Congress to find a political 
solution acceptable to all parties, were floundering for lack of direction 
which could come only from the President himself. The opposition insisted 
on a plan that would assure all the necessary guarantees for a fair election 
and for Batista's withdrawal from the political arena. The Diario de la 
Marina placed the responsibility directly on the President, calling on him 
to act as a moderating and unifying influence in accordance with the dictates 
of the constitution. 


According to the members of Fidel Castro's Movement of July 26 and the 
Directorate of the Federacién Estudiantil Universitaria (FEU), these groups 
would participate in elections only if a neutral President and a neutral 
chief of the army were appointed. Ex-President Prfo Socarrds, in rather 
vague terms, stated that he and his party would not: take part in any election 
unless a clear-cut return to democracy and liberty under the Constitution of 
1940 were guaranteed. Ex~President Grau San Martin, after cooperating with 
the Inter-Parliamentary Committee for several weeks, held out for a complete 
return to the Electoral Code of 1943 which called for elections in June and 
the taking over of office on October 10, before he or his party would return 
to work with the Committee. The government parties had agreed to hold 
elections in June, 1958, but were adamant in insisting on February, 1959, as 
the date when the new president should take over, since President Batista's 
present term, begun in February of 1955, would be completed at that time. 


Despite these disagreements and an apparent stalemate, the Enter- 
Parliamentary Committee continued its deliberations and also appointed two 
committees--one to work out a satisfactory electoral code, and the other to 
work out the necessary guarantees and documentation so that all those eli- 
gible would be able to vote. Both committees were to be made up of repre- 
sentatives of all political parties and were to function until the general 
elections tentatively scheduled for June, 1958. 


Despite these conciliatory attempts on the part of certain leaders of 
the government and opposition parties and public admonitions by cooler heads 
for patience and moderation, terroristic violence and sabotage continued with 
bombings reported daily from some part of the island. There seemed to be no 
over-all plan or group that could be held responsible for these acts, which 
made it difficult for government agents and the police to track down the 
offenders. Bombs were.even set off on the premises of private schools in an 
effort to keep students from taking their year-end examinations, but no 
casualties were reported. Asked the Diario de la Marina, "Who could conceive 
of the Apostle (Marti) ordering or approving the placing of bombs in schools?" 
In Havana, a large cache of arms was discovered in the university hospital 
known as Calixto Garcia, while 131 sticks of dynamite were found in a Havana 
suburban home. A bomb exploded at the entrance to the country home of the 
publisher of Bohemia, Miguel Angle Quevedo, while bomb explosiorm cut tele- 
phone and telegraph connections between Havana and the eastern provinces on 
one occasion for several hours. The biggest explosion occurred before dawn 
on May 28 in the midst of “old Havana."" Tremendous damage was caused in the 
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area, which includes hundreds of hotels, stores, and businesses, by cutting 
off all electricity, gas, water, and telephone connections for some 57 hours. 
Since most newspaper plants are located there, editions could not be brought 
out until emergency utility lines were laid. 


Under suspicion for this act of sabotage was a member of the Cuban Elec- 
trical Workers Union which had been having difficulties with the government 
and with the central labor organization, the Confederation of Cuban Workers 
(C.T.C.). The Secretary-General of the Electrical Union, Angel Cofifio, had 
been removed from this office and from his position on the executive council 
of the C.T.C. by its President, Eusebio Mujal, because of suspicion that 
Cofifio was engaged in sabotage against the Batista government. The majority 
of the union went on a strike of brazos caidos, a sitdown strike, in order 
_ to force the C.T.C. to return Cofifio to his post along with others who had 
lost their positions for similar reasons. This placed the Cuban Electrical 
Company, which services the entire country, in the position of being hurt by 
a strike that was the result of labor union politics. 


Although the Minister of Labor dictated a resolution to the effect that 
such a strike was illegal and that those participating could be arrested or 
dismissed from their jobs, the strike continued with many cities and towns 
suffering spasmodic or complete curtailment of electricity and gas services. 
Telephone service was also interrupted as members of the telephone union 
walked out for short periods in demonstrations of sympathy for the electri- 
cal workers. In an attempt to restore order, President Batista temporarily 
nationalized the electrical industry and appointed an interventor for the 
Cuban Electrical Company who ordered all groups back to work within 24 hours. 
Cofifio, after deciding that the strike was not serving a fruitful end, and 
after obtaining a promise from the company not to penalize any of his follow- 
- ers, ordered his men back to work, and most of the service returned to normal. 
Although Cofifio was reported to have been seeking asylum in a foreign embassy 
due to the hostile political climate, he was instead given a passport by the 
Ministry of State and sent off to Europe by airplane to attend the conference 
in Geneva of the International Organization of Labor. 


The major problem confronting President Batista, however, was the young 
rebel leader of the Movement of July 26, Fidel Castro, who from his hide-out 
in the Sierra Maestra mountains on the southern coast of Oriente was gaining 
in stature and in support, particularly from the Orientales who had made 
their capital, Santiago, a veritable center of revolutionary activity. 


Once more, Fidel Castro made a daring bid for support of his cause from 
U.S. sources and from the Cuban people by smuggling CBS reporter Robert Taber 
and TV cameraman Wendell Hoffman through the army lines to a rendezvous for 
another interview "a la Timesman Matthews" (H.A.R., X: p. 70). This one 
was fully documented for TV and had for its locale the summit of Cuba's high- 
est mountain, the 6560-foot Pico Turquino, which is crowned with a statue of 
José Marti and a Catholic shrine. The American TV audience on May 19 saw a 
heavily bearded and earnest Fidel Castro set forth his case in rather hesi- 
tant English, while the Cubans were able to read about the interview and see 
photographs of the leader and his men in the May 26 issue of Bohemia. 


Castro explained that he was against the useless spilling of blood, 
including that of the "dictator," and against terroristic methods in general, 


. but that he was compelled to gather a strong armed force in order to create 
. climate that would force the government to fall. "The last battle will be 

: fought in the capital," he warned. He had many sympathizers throughout the 
island and stated that he had to reject volunteers for lack of enough arms 
and equipment. He requested the U.S. to send no more arms to Batista "for 
the defense of the hemisphere" on the grounds that Batista was using them 
instead against the rebels of the Sierra Maestra. He did not intend to set 
‘ up a government at this time but was fighting only to have the Constitution 
i] 


of 1940 restored in its entirety with its guarantees for all political 
sectors. 


Part of the TV program was devoted to a brief interview with the three 
American boys who had left their homes at the Guant4namo Naval Base to join 
the rebel cause (H.AR., X: p. 127). They appeared serious and a bit shy 
but stated that they still strongly favored the cause of Fidel Castro and his 
men. Michael L. Garvey, 15, and Victor J. Buehlman, 17, agreed to return 
home with the CBS men, while Charles E. Ryan, 20, chose to remain with the 
rebels despite his family's pleas to return. A few hours after the boys' 
arrival at the Naval Base, the Garveys and Buehlmans returned to the U.S. by 
airplane enroute to their next post. 


As if in answer to this latest propaganda feat by Castro, and because 
2 the Cuban Navy warned against attempted landings by other revolutionary 
groups, President Batista authorized Major General Francisco Tabernilla, 
Chief of Staff of the Cuban Army, to wage all-out war on all rebel groups 
operating in Oriente Province. Large units of the Cuban Army, Navy, and Air 
Force were ordered to the Sierra Maestra to attempt to wipe out the fidelistas. 
A large-scale evacuation of the farmers in the area was effected as a pre- 
liminary to actual fighting. Two encounters between government and rebel 
forces near Pico Turquino and in the town of Uvero with casualties suffered on 
each side were reported before the end of the month. 


In the meantime, army and navy sources reported the landing on the 
northern coast of Oriente of a small revolutionary expedition of some 27 men 

from the yacht "Corinthia."' These sources stated that two of the group were 

captured but that the others had fled into the Sierra Cristal mountains 

where they were being pursued by army detachments. The two prisoners wore 
orange-colored arm bands with the letters "OA" meaning Organizacién Auténtica, 

and indicating affiliation with the party headed by ex-President Prio Socarr4s, 

whom Minister of Interior Santiago Rey accused of being the author of the 

expedition but who categorically denied this in a statement to the press. 
The prisoners confirmed their connection with Prio saying they had come from 

Miami and were in no way connected with Fidel Castro who, they stated, was 

allied with Communist elements. 


The yacht "Corinthia," flying the U.S. flag, was taken into custody by 
the Cuban Navy, which was reported to have found a large quantity of arms on 
board which extra-official sources stated were destined for Fidel Castro. 
These sources were also quoted as stating that from 100 to 400 men disembarked 
and included many who had been trained in the Dominican Republic (H.A.R., 

X: p. 185). Three Americans, including a "Goodwin Ackerman" who was in 
command of the yacht, were rumored to be among those making up the filibuster- 
ing expedition. However, Colonel Fermin Cowley, in charge of the regiment 
stationed in Holguin, Oriente province, had nothing to say about this infor- 
mation in his report released at the end of the month. He simply stated that 
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the Sierra Cristal operations were successfully terminated with 16 of the 27 
expeditionaries killed in combat, including their leader, Calixto S4Anchez, 
ex-Secretary of the Airplane Workers Federation. Two more were prisoners, 
while three were negotiating for a surrender, leaving six at large. 


Nevertheless, strife still persisted with numerous arrests reported from 
Holguin and the seizure of 35 persons on charges of conspiracy reported from 
Cienfuegos, Las Villas province. Other encounters between government and 
rebel groups were also reported, but news was difficult to obtain or to veri- 
fy, since Communications Minister Ramén Vasconcelos had ordered all radio and 
television stations not to broadcast news concerning rebellion, terrorism, or 
strikes, despite the fact that constitutional guarantees had not been sus- 
pended nor censorship officially imposed. 


With some 40 persons dead and more wounded in clashes between the govern- 
ment and rebel forces in Oriente, another wave of terrorism swept Santiago. 
It culminated in the case of four boys who were said to have been arrested 
by individuals who identified themselves as members of the Security Corps. 

The boys were later found dead. Referring to this case, Monsignor Enrique 
Pérez Serante, Archbishop of Santiago, issued a pastoral letter requesting 
that peace be re-established in Oriente province and throughout the island 
and that all devote an hour each day to prayer for the termination of the 
"terror and violence" sweeping the country. 


A protest to the government by civil, educational, patriotic, and re- 
ligious associations of Santiago against the "reign of terror" by local 
military forces was rejected by Minister Santiago Rey, who told these groups 
that they were responsible for conditions in their city. He charged they 
had aided and abetted the guerrilla plans of Fidel Castro and the terror- 
istic activities of other youthful rebels in Santiago. The government had, 
in fact, sent Colonel José Maria Salas Canizares from Havana to Santiago to 
act as supervisor of the police in order to end the insurrectionist 
activities. 


Another source of grave displeasure to the Batista government was the 
action taken by the president of the Urgency Court of Santiago, Manuel 
Urrutia. In the case of the 150 youths on trial for rebellion against the 
government, he had recommended that they be freed on the basis that indi- 
vidual rights granted by the Constitution were being violated. The Consti- 
tution and the Code of Social Defense provide recourse to arms as a 
legitimate step when all other means to obtain a peaceful solution fail, 
Urrutia explained. The other judges overruled this recommendation, however, 
and 40 of the youths were given prison terms of from one to eight years while 
the others were set free. The Minister of Justice, Camacho Covani, immedi- 
ately started proceedings to remove Urrutia as president of the Urgency 
Court, an act which one newspaper writer said could do much to discredit the 
government, already beset by so much opposition. 


Rebel repercussions were also heard from Cuban groups in the U.S. On 
May 19, members of the Movement of July 26 paraded in front of the White 
House carrying U.S. and Cuban flags and placards criticizing the Batista 
government. They urged the breaking by the U.S. of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba and the cessation of arms exports while Batista remained in power. 
To clarify this particular point, which Fidel Castro had also mentioned on 
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several occasions, a State Department spokesman, Joseph W. Reap, reaffirmed 
the right of the Cuban Government to purchase arms for the defense of the 

hemisphere under the terms of the Inter-American Defense Treaty, whereas 
Fidel Castro could not do so since he represented no official government. 


On May 25, members of the same rebel group carrying large signs with 
anti-Batista slogans, paraded in front of the UN building in New York City in 
a hunger demonstration to last, they said, until the UN Commission on Human 
Rights promised to consider their case against the "inhuman acts" of the 
Batista regime. Some 15 hours later at the request of the New York City 
police, the paraders agreed to disperse, as several of their group had 
fainted and had had to be taken to a hospital for treatment. Exiles in 
Mexico City supported the efforts of the New York group by calling on 
President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines to request the UN to consider the present 
situation in Cuba. "Mexico could not remain silent before the sufferings of 
Cuba," they said. 


On May 31, some 100 Cubans of various political affiliations, carrying 
the customary anti-Batista placards, gathered in the plaza along the water- 
front of Miami before a bust of José Marti to shout and demonstrate against 

i Batista. When police attempted to disperse the group on grounds that per- 

mission to hold such a meeting had not been obtained, several fist fights, 

clubbings, and arrests resulted. The leaders of the group protested that all 
they wanted to do was to make the people of Miami aware of the fact that 

only a few miles to the south of them "people are being killed and tortured." 

Optimism was expressed, however, by one of the New York leaders of the Move- 

ment of July 26, Angel Pérez Vidal, who stated that "Within a few days, days 

that are now numbered, Batista will have to fall, since everything is going 

against him..." , 


President Batista defended his government in righteous tones, stating 
that "All the money, all the murderous criminal intentions, and all the 
dynamite" of the terrorists would not be enough to "interrupt our patriotic 
plans to assure the people of their rights and freedoms through the fulfill- 
ment of law and the maintenance of order." 


Despite the political turmoil, the business outlook for 1957 continued 
to be excellent. The longer grinding season, good sugar prices, and larger 
Sugar crop accounted for much of the strength of over-all business activity. 
By May 31, production had reached 5.4 million Spanish long tons with 148 
centrales having finished grinding operations. This created the prospect of 
a final crop totaling 5.45 million Spanish long tons, most of which would be 
easily disposable, although prices had dropped somewhat in the world market. 
The world spot price hovered around 5.9¢ a pound at the end of the month from 
its record high of 6.85¢ reached in April. The price to the U.S. was about 
the same with quotations around 5.95¢, c.i.f. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced that Cuba would receive an additional 40,159 short tons 
from the Puerto Rico quota deficit which brough the total Cuban quota for 
1957 to 3 million short tons. Cuban sales to the world market as of May 31 
totaled 2.3 million English long tons compared with 1.57 million during the 
same period of 1956. 


A review of the first quarter of 1957 showed that new high levels were 
established in employment, although partial employment or total unemployment 
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continued to affect an estimated 30% of the disposable labor force. Although 
the cost of living showed an increase, salaries were higher. The government, 
which is the largest employer in the country, restored the 5% pay cut of 1954. 
Imports reached a total of 1.2 million tons, an increase of 40% over the first 
quarter of 1956, and set a record high for the port of Havana. Currency in 
circulation was fixed at $443 million or $6 million more than the same period 
of 1956. Total deposits in private banks amounted to $978 million or 24% 
higher than the previous year, and commercial bank clearings showed a 12% 
increase. However, the National Bank of Cuba reported that international 
reserves were $476.6 million or about 9% lower than 1956. 


Industrial expansion continued on a high level during the month. Compaiifa 
Antillana de Acero, which is building Cuba's first integrated steel mill, 
ordered an electrical drive system valued at $800,000 from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company. Another loan of $12 million was granted to the 
Cuban Electric Light and Power Company for expansion of its services by the 
Cuban National Financing Company which together with the Export-Import Bank 
has made a total loan to the electrical company of $30 million. The Economic 
and Social Development Bank of Cuba (BANDES) has signed a contract with the 
engineering firm Constructora Mendoza S.A. for construction of a drydock in 
the harbor of Havana to be financed by an issue of bonds in the amount of 
10 million pesos. The 475-foot drydock, to be located on a site east of the 
Naval Station, is to be completed within 18 months and will be capable of 
servicing all types of merchant vessels, destroyers, and submarines. 


With good reports on the growth of income from the tourist industry, up 
$10 million from 1955, the new official Cuban Development Board announced a 
larger advertising and promotional budget which it hopes will increase the 
tourist business by several more millions. U.S. capital has already entered 
this field and is backing the construction of six new hotels in the Havana 
area, one of which has already been completed. 


In order to handle the very congested traffic situation, the U.S. practice 
of using parking meters was being adopted in Havana for the first time. Some 
10,000 meters are to be installed at the outset, with 10 cents an hour charged 
on main business streets and 5 cents on others. The parquimetro is not some- 
thing that will be easily acceptable to the habaneros,since they feel they 
will not only have to pay the pargquimetro but also the parqueadores (parking 
men) who, in droves, have taken over semi-official control of all available 
parking areas in the city and suburbs. 


But, despite all the various problems of the day, Cubans were taking 
time out to participate to the full in the give-away programs of TV and radio 
and in the coupon and label clipping of manufacturers' products which return 
prizes ranging from toys and lottery tickets to automobiles, apartment houses 
or TV sets. Newspapers, department stores, the government, and special clubs 
have all entered the prize-giving business. 


HAITI 


"Chaos umpire sits, and by decision more embroils the fray. Chance 
governs all." With these words from Milton, the Washington Post aptly con- 
cluded its discussion of Haiti's present crisis. They were apt because Haiti 
was a scene of confusion as several factions struggled for control, and, 
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although Daniel Fignole was installed as Provisional President on May 28, his 
tenure was precarious. Chance did seem to govern; however, personal and group 
rivalries, as well as acute economic pressures, were the cause of apparently 
pointless events. 


On May 1, the Executive Council set up for the interim preceding the pro- 
| posed June 16 elections was again declared to be Haiti's ruling body. Its 
position was confirmed when, on May 2, Brig. Gen. Léon Cantave announced the 
army's support of the Supreme Court's acceptance of the Council as the ruling 
body, although three of its members had resigned (H.A.R., X: p. 188). This 
decision was contested by Clement Jumelle and Francois Duvalier, two presi- 
dential candidates. They claimed that the Supreme Court lacked jurisdiction. 
The judges concurred with them on this point, but they declared that, in view 
of the grave situation, their decision was necessary. The army's support 
brought calm to the capital, but a commercial strike which had been called in 
an effort to oust Cantave continued (H.A.R . X: p. 188). The strike was 
finally called off on May 4, after an appeal was made by Fignole and after it 
was known that Cantave had accepted the Council's position. 


When registration for the elections began on May 13, opposition to the 
Council flared. Presidental candidates Francois Duvalier, René Salomon, 
Clement Jumelle, Julio Jean Pierre Audain and Metrius Bonaventure charged that 
Louis Dejoie and Fignole, who had strong support on the Council, had seized the 
administrative machinery of the country and the electoral organization. They 
hinted they would boycott the elections. Dejoie and Fignole replied to the 
charges, claiming that they were "dismantling" the electoral machinery set up 
during Franck Sylvain's term, which was said to be rigged in favor of 
Duvalier. 


As opposition forces began to form, objecting to the acceptance of the 
judicial decision, the seven-man Council decreed that there would be no more 
public discussion of the matter. The decree forbade judges or committees of 
any sort to consider any question of the Council's legality and later pro- 
hibited any broadcasts which might disrupt public order. Fines and imprison- 
ment were imposed upon those who refused to recognize the Council's author- 
ity. The army supported these decrees in its effort to maintain order. In 
accordance with the decree, Radio Port-au-Prince, Radio Jean Jacques Dessalines 
and Radio Citadelle were closed. Previously, uncontrolled demonstrations had 
occurred when Jumelle and Duvalier, through radio broadcasts, had urged the 
violent overthrow of the Council. 


Reaction to the Council and the decree broke out on May 16 In St. Marc, 
opposition forces blocked the coastal highway, midway between Cap Haitien and 
Port-au-Prince. St. Mare is the outlet for the productive Artibonite Valley. 
The Associated Press reported that 10,000 farmers armed with knives put a road- 
block there to keep food supplies from reaching Port-au-Prince. The army 
could not keep the road clear; as fast as it removed roadblocks, rebels set up 
new ones. In the port city of St Mare itself, the opposition took over, 
setting up 4 committee of public safety. This opposition was typical of much 
of the northern half of the republic and the southwestern peninsula. In Port- 
au-Prince, the situation in the provinces was considered serious but no army 
troops left the city lest itremain unprotected. It was rumored that groups 
of Duvalier and Jumelle supporters were arriving in the city armed with 
machetes and knives. At the same time, opposition was being registered by a 
general boycotting of election registration. 
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On May 18, Haiti's Flag Day, trouble broke out in the city. Police 
fired on an anti-government demonstration which was staged in front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. Two people were killed and twelve injured in the 
clash. Picked squads of Fignole partisans, who were reported to be appear- 

ing at all disturbances bludgeoned demonstrators with clubs and rifle butts. 


Outside the capital, the pposition continued to gain strength, and was 
reported to be in power in Jérémie, Marigot, and Jacmel. In Port-au-Prince 
itself, schools, shops and department stores remained closed, and judges and 
lawyers went on strike in support of 200 bar members who opposed the Council's 
decrees. Throughout the tense situation, the army remained neutal. This 
resulted in an outward and deceptive calm in the country for nowhere at this 
juncture did the people resist the army but hoped instead for its moderation. 


With the prospect of pandemonium in the country, it seemed likely, how- 
ever, that the army might take over. On May 20, the Executive Council 
ordered Cantave's replacement by Colonel Pierre Armand, the Chief of Police. 
Cantave's removal was ordered when he refused the Council's suggestion to use 
his troops to force entry into St. Marc. The Council also was said to sus- 
pect that the army was allowing violence in order to seize power. Cantave 


refused to recognize the Council's decision to eee him. The following 
day the army took control of Haiti. 


In this move, Cantave was supported by 20 high army officers. Even 
Colonel Armand agreed with other senior army officers that the Council's 
decision was invalid. Armand, in a radio broadcast, also declined a proffered 
promotion, saying that he did not want to create army disunity. Cantave was 
then quick to make his intentions known. In a radio broadcast to the nation, 
he outlined his plans for calling a convention of delegates chosen from each 
of the nation's electoral districts. They would choose a provisional presi- 
dent who would rule until elections could be held. Attempting to maintain 
order, he banned all political meetings and issued a fire-without-warning to 
police. The nation received the news calmly, although a general strike was 
the first reaction to his proclamation in Port-au-Prince. 


For Cantave this strike developed into a serious obstacle which he was 
not able to break. In a radio broadcast he asserted that the strike was the 
work of people who wanted nothing more than to cause trouble, implying quite 
clearly he meant the merchants in Port-au-Prince. Later, he exhorted the 
people to resume normal activities so that the army would not have to use 
force as he had earlier threatened. He also accused Dejoie and Fignole of 
promoting the strike and of inciting their supporters to violence. The 


strike, nevertheless, continued, and by the fourth day, tension was running 
high in the city. 


Capt. Cantave's downfall was soon forecast by Dejoie, who predicted he 
would last only another 24 hours in power. Cantave could not break the 
strike and had no means of paying his men, since the Minister of Finance on 
the Council refused to endorse any check and the National Bank of Haiti was 
also on strike. Dejoie began openly to attack Cantave, terming his action 
“political piracy" and boasted that he and Fignole had organized the strike. 
A split then developed in army ranks: five generals and 20 or 30 other 
officers attempted to resign. Their status was uncertain; constitutionally, 
the government must accept these resignations, and there was no government. 
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In view of the serious situation created by the general strike, the 
Executive Council, though ousted, met the next day, conferring in a day-long 
session. A new turn of events was the reappearance of Duvalier at this 
conference. It was Duvalier who had precipitated the whole crisis when he 
withdrew his representatives from the Council late in April (H.A.R., 

X: p. 188). 


On May 25, civil war threatened in Port-au-Prince when Cantave and 
Armand forces opened fire on each other. Armand, who had at first refused 
to accept the Council's appointment, declared that he felt that the hour had 
come to accept. He broadcast an appeal to Cantave and gave him one hour to 
resign and then asked army officers to rally to his own cause. When Cantave 
refused to give up, Armand opened fire on the army chief, who was stationed 
with 500 soldiers in the Dessalines barracks. Cantave immediately called 
upon his troops in the capital and the people to rise against those who 
were, he claimed, attempting to control the city. He later accused Dejoie 
of starting a civil war. With appeals being made to his troops to join 
forces with Armand, his position was an uneasy one. Another disturbing 
factor was the role which Colonel Pierre Vertus might decide to play in this 
crisis. Vertus was in charge of the Palace Guard which made up the entire 
personnel of the Dessalines barracks. 


In the turmoil, as the day wore on, the political candidates had little 
to say. However, it was their opposition to Cantave which had eventually 
led to the split in army ranks. Duvalier, who was thought to support 
Cantave, broadcast to the people asking his supporters to be ready for any 
emergency. Fignole supporters demonstrated early on May 25. The council 
itself was in session all afternoon with both Dejoie and Fignole attending. 
If Armand won control, the Council, it was thought, would be reinstated. 


Clement Jumelle, Francois Duvalier, and Daniel Fignole then formed a 
coalition which by-passed Dejoie and named Fignole Provisional President. 
This coalition apparently visited Armand, whose forces held the airport, and 
persuaded him to accept their solution as Cantave had. Armand then resigned, 
and Cantave promised to resign when a substitute was appointed. In a strange 
turn of events, the two warring generals appeared the following day, May 26, 
at the swearing into office of Fignole. Later in the week, Fignole an- 
nounced the appointment of General Antoine Kebreau to replace Cantave. 
Kebreau was formerly commander of the southern military district. 


Fignole, though his position was still unstable, immediately set about 
appointing a cabinet. He declared that his rule would be a democratic one 
and guaranteed that all parties would have the right to organize and that 
free elections would be held. He also claimed the right to campaign to suc- 
ceed himself in office. Members of his cabinet were announced at the end of 
the month. Five of the 12 members appointed were known to be his supporters, 
and the others were supporters of Duvalier or Jumelle. Reaction to the 
cabinet in foreign circles was that it was weak and definitely leftist. 


With the series of strikes, demonstrations, and violent outbreaks, the 
economic perspective became even more serious. Much damage resulted in Port- 
au~Prince from mobs racing through the streets, overturning cars, stoning, 
and looting on May 25. A serious food shortage existed in the provinces and, 
although a similar shortage had not yet occurred in Port-au-Prince, food 
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prices were soaring. Circulation of money fell by almost half and industry 
and agriculture remained paralyzed. Many foreign trading firms refused to 
send more merchandise, and some shipping companies halted shipments to Haiti. 
Tourism ceased. Merchants reported a drop in sales ranging from 10% to 70%. 
This, together with slow collections on bills, made it impossible for 
businessmen to meet their own obligations. The Chamber of Commerce in Port- 
au-Prince made dire predictions of mass layoffs and bankruptcies and said 
that the administration would not meet its obligations, particularly the huge 
government payroll. One hope was that help would be forthcoming from abroad. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


"The Galindez-Murphy Case: A Chronicle of Terror" and "Butcher of the 
Caribbean,'' were the titles of two attacks on the Trujillo regime which 
originated in the U.S. during May. The first was an hour-long radio docu- 
mentary by Edward R. Murrow which was featured over the CBS network on May 20 
and repeated later by request. The broadcast presented statements recorded 
personally by individuals connected with the Galindez-Murphy case, including 
Oregon's Representative, Charles 0. Porter, José Aguirre, President of the 
Basque Government-in-exile, Nicolas Silfa, leader of the Dominican Revolution- 
ary Party in New York, Murphy's parents, and his fiancée, Sally Caire. All 
were convinced of Dominican involvement in the case and described the fear 
which many Dominicans in the U.S. have of Trujillo's gunmen. 


The second attack was a feature article in the June Coronet which circu- 


lated in May. In this article, journalist Geoffrey Bocca collaborated with 
Congressman Porter on the Murphy case. Porter recounted the history of the 
Dominican Republic under Generalissimo Trujillo as a series of political 
assassinations and cover-up murders committed not only in the republic but 
also in foreign countries, including the United States. He quoted authori- 
tative anti-Trujillo circles in the United States and in Latin American 
countries as stating that there were perhaps 20,000 political murders in the 
last 27 years, including the slaying of thousands of Haitian laborers in the 
frontier zone. Porter later declared his intention of keeping the probe of 
Murphy's disappearance alive and stated his plan to move for an investigation 
in the House of Representatives should he fail to obtain a formal investi- 
gation by a Senate committee. 


Porter's whole case was substantiated somewhat by a note from the State 
Department, sent to the Dominican Republic on May 2. It stated that suf- 
ficient evidence was uncovered to indicate that Murphy may have been con- 
nected with the disappearance of Jesus Galindez. Later in the month the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. requested a congressional investigation of both cases. In its 
May 31 editorial the New York Times also commented upon the work done by 
Porter, Life, and Edward R. Murrow. It now felt that it was time for the 
Dominicans to state their case and further suggested that, if the Dominicans 
were innocent, they would grant the State Department's request to waive the 
immunity of Arturo Espaillat, former Consul General in New York. This 
request, made previously by the State Department, if granted, would allow 
Espaillat to testify. The Consul General was suspected of being involved in 
Murphy's disappearance. 
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The F.B.1. meanwhile quietly continued its work on the two cases. In 
this regard, an American dancer, Nora Reho, who had recently spent consider- 
able time in the republic, was interrogated. Also questioned was a Dominican 
seaman, Juan Hernandez, who was applying for permission to remain in the U.S. 
Hernandez told another strange tale. As a seaman, he had arrived in New York 
on the Dominican ship "Fundacion." Later, he was cited as ‘a witness in the 
Nicolas Silfa case. In December, Silfa was arrested by the police and 
charged with practicing dentistry without a license. When released he immedi- 
ately accused Trujillo of attempting to besmirch his reputation as leader of 
the Dominican revolutionary party through false accusations (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 584). When Hernandez was cited to testify against Silfa, he went to 
the latter and confessed that Dominican officials were trying to force him to 
give false testimony. He declared that, while in the Dominican Republic, he 
had been offered $100 and his passage to New York if he would testify. On 
his arrival in New York, he said that he had been threatened by Dominican 
authorities with being turned over to American immigration authorities if he 
failed to testify. Silfa advised Hernandez to turn himself in and to 
petition for permission to remain in the U.S. Porter also interviewed 
Hernandez and decided to take his case to the F.B.I. and to Roy R. Rubottom, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Porter promised to 
support Hernandez' petition if the F.B.I. confirmed his story. Dominican 
Consul General Arturo Espaillat responded to these accusations, asserting 
that no employee of his had threatened Hernandez. Nevertheless, on May 23 
the final decision on Silfa's case absolved him of the charge of practicing 
dentistry without a license. 


The New York Times on May 21 also berated the Trujillo regime for the 
so-called elections held on May 14. In the editorial it reprinted its May 16 
news story of the election which announced the re-election of General Héctor 
B. Trujillo as President and Joaquin Balaguer, former Secretary of. the Presi- 
dency, as Vice-President. The Times commented that its brief report) was 
appropriate for "there was no other country in the world where elections could 
mean so little. It also chided Genralissimo Trujillo for going through the 
forms of an election in a country where freedom did not exist. 


On May 1, the Dominican Republic announced its 1957 contribution of 
$5,000 to the United Nations Refugee Fund. Enrique de Marchena, the Domini- 
can Republic's Permanent Representative to the U.N., presented the check to 
Miss Aline Cohn who represented the U.N. High Commission for Refugees. In 
accepting the check, Miss Cohn declared that the Dominican Republic had a 
tradition of granting asylum and aid to refugees. 


PUERTO RICO 


Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia announced his resignation as president of 
the minority Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) "in order to give a 
free hand to the party in its plans for reorganization," thus substantiating 
previous rumors of a shake-up in the party. At one time, Concepcidn de 
Gracia was allied with the Partido Nacionalista of Pedro Albizu Campos, who 
still continues in ill health in Presbyterian Hospital in San Juan, although 
serving a prison term (H.A.R., IX: p. 533). Concepcién de Gracia split with 
Albizu to organize two Congresses for Independence, and in 1946 he helped 
found the PIP. He had been PIP's only president, and had developed it into 
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the island's number three party. There was speculation that his resignation 
might not have been voluntary, although Concepcidén de Gracia has suffered 
periods of ill health in the past year. At any rate, observers were watching 
to see if the resignation meant a possible fusion of the PIP with the Partido 
Estadista Republicano (PER), the other minority party, on a "complete state- 
hood or complete independence" platform. The PIP has been losing ground in 
the last five years, but the combination might assure a real contest in the 
1960 elections. Senator Franciso M. Susoni has been proposed as PIP's new 
president. 


The legislature approved a 1957-58 budget of $157 million, over $13 mil- 
lion more than for fiscal 1956-57. Also awaiting the Governor's signature 
was his Partido Popular Democrdtico (P.P.D.) plan to have political parties 
subsidized by government funds (H.A.R., X: p. 21), which was backed by PER 
and opposed by PIP ("it kills the initiative of minority parties") and the 
leading island newspaper, El Mundo. The plan calls for an electoral fund 
and would limit individual political contributions to $400 yearly. From the 
fund, $75,000 would be available yearly for each party, but in election years 
the sum would be $150,000. The election-year subsidy could not be spent at 
any other time. 


When the U.S. Congress seemed sure to defeat a bill presented by Resident 
Commissioner Antonio Ferndés Isern for the extension of social security bene- 
fits and unemployment compensation adjustments to Puerto Rico, spokesmen for 
the commonwealth pointed out that not being one of the 48 states may lose the 
island a few million dollars in welfare funds, but it saves the island about 
$310 million yearly in contributions to the federal government. Observers 
wondered if a desire to divert public attention from the prospective loss of 
the benefits caused Fernés to publicize his confusing allegation that there 
has been an infraction of the law which gave the island its commonwealth 
Status. He cited that U.S. Treasury Department investigators currently 
inspect the industry which denatures alcohol to make sure that tax-free ship- 
ments to the U.S. do not contain products which might be considered alcoholic 
beverages and which would thus be subject to Internal Revenue taxes. Luis 
Ferré, vice-president of PER, attacked Fernés' idea to cut connections with 
the Federal Government on this point as a deliberate attempt to maneuver 
Puerto Rico toward independence rather than statehood. Fernés proposed to 
amend the regulations so that such inspection could take place only upon a 
formal agreement of the governments of Puerto Rico and the U.S. 


Air transportation between Puerto Rico and the mainland was again under 
discussion (H.A.R., X: p. 135). This time it was touched off by a proposal 
before the legislature to impose a 2¢ per gallon tax on aviation gasoline. 
The nine airlines using Puerto Rico's airport formally objected that this was 
an unfair and arbitrary action, since marine fuels were not taxed. The air- 
lines said that they would be forced to increase their rates if the tax were 
to go into effect. Two weeks later, the Puerto Rican Government announced 
that it was going to renew its request to the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
another airline be added to the New York-San Juan route (presumably Capital 
Airlines), because the three companies now on that route (Pan American, 
Eastern, and Trans Caribbean) were not providing sufficient service because 
of insufficient competition. The result was that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
chairman released the information that he favored re-defining the three-year 
permit for Trans Caribbean so that it could schedule more regular flights 
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instead of the 10 monthly flights with which it now supplements the other two 
lines. 


Excitement was registered over the arrest in Miami of a disgruntled gang- 
ster and a conspirator in a plot to assassinate the two chief stockholders 
and organizers of El Comandante Racetrack in San Juan. The fear was expressed 
that thismight be an indication of the underworld's interest in the rising 
volume of money in Puerto Rico, especially since a few years ago a network of 
gangsters tried to gain control of the gambling casinos operated by the 
Government of Puerto Rico. 


The impasse in educational affairs that brought about Secretary Villa- 
ronga's resignation (H.A.R., X: p. 76) was not resolved. Governor Mufioz 
Marin told a news conference that he felt the choice of a successor was his 
own responsibility and he did not plan to ask for suggestions from the Puerto 
Rico Teachers' Association (strong supporters of Villaronga and against 
Chancellor Jaime Benitez of the University of Puerto Rico) or from any other 
group. The Central Atlantic Regional meeting of the President's Committee 
on Higher Education met in New York in late April. Representatives of the 
government, including President Quifiones of the Senate and President Ramos 
Antonini of the House of Representatives, and the presidents of Catholic Uni- 
versity, Inter-American University, and the U.P.R. were among the delegates. 
Although the Interim Secretary of Education, Francisco Collazo, attended, the 
absence of representatives from the Puerto Rico Teachers' Association was 
noteworthy. Chancellor Benitez stayed on for a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, of which he was elected Vice-President. Mean- 
while, the Teachers' Association was host to the Caribbean Conference on 
Education at a series of meetings in San Juan, and Arturo Morales Carrién, 
Under-Secretary of State, represented the Governor at the opening séssion. 
His name has been mentioned as a possibility for the vacancy left by 
Villaronga. 


It looked as if the government were going to be able to forget the blow 
caused by the closing of the Ponce branch of the Textron Company (H.A.R., 
X: p. 192). Of the 10 firms wanting to lease the Textron plant buildings in 
Ponce, Indian Head Mills presented the best bid. However, because Royal 
Little, president of Textron, is also president of the Board of Directors of 
Indian Head Mills, the Industrial Development Corporation (Fomento) of the 
Government of Puerto Rico felt that a careful investigation of the situation 
should be conducted and publicized. Between 1945 and 1953 Indian Head Mills 
was connected with Textron, but it is not connected at present. Little owns 
only 7% of Indian Head Mills stock; the other directors and stockholders 
exercise the control. The Indian Head Mills director of the Ponce plant was 
to be James Flack, who was a successful and respected manager in Textron's 
early days there. Therefore, the Puerto Rican Government decided to award 
the lease to Indian Head Mills, and there will continue to be a textile 
industry in Ponce, with a good possibility of the establishment of a finish- 
ing plant there, too. 


A spokesman for the sugar industry of Puerto Rico reported that it has 
gone beyond crisis to agony. Two Representatives came to blows in the House 
because of it; one evidently accused the other of fomenting a wildcat strike 
among cane cutters belonging to his union, and thus causing the shutdown of a 
sugar mill. The government considered the possibility of having the 
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canefields and pasture lands, and the small crop areas like the tobacco farms, 
declared a disaster zone because of the drought, and thus become eligible for 
federal aid. It was decided that the island government would, for the first 
time in its history, supply all possible financial aid to the sugar cane 
industry. Recognizing Puerto Rico's slump in sugar, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reallocated to other sugar producers 150,000 tons of sugar that 
Puerto Rico was to have provided. This left the island's quota at 1.1 mil- 
lion short tons. However, a brighter outlook for sugar was implicit in the 
report of studies in progress at the Agricultural Experiment Station, where 
it was found practical to grow and harvest cane all year round in Puerto 
Rico. With careful planning, the present seasonal aspects of the sugar in- 
dustry might be eliminated. 


Only concerning the coffee crop was there much immediate hope. Although 
the dry spell caused some flowers to drop before the berries were well-formed, 
the crop was still expected to be better than that of last year. The Agri- 
culture Department was busy assuring the public that the doubling of the 
coffee tariff (H.A.R., X: p. 192) would not raise the price of coffee on the 
island. The 18¢ tariff, they explained, was put into effect in 1930 under 
Section 319 of the U.S. Tariff Act, when, at the height of the depression, 
Puerto Rico was given the right to try to salvage its failing coffee indus- 
try. There had never been any change made in this tariff which protects 
Puerto Rico, but since "inferior" foreign coffees were beginning to pour into 
the Puerto Rican market, and yet the current reserves and crop future of local 
coffee were sufficient for all the island's needs, the raising of the barrier 
seemed imperative. It would keep the local growers in business by maintaining 
the price at its normal level. The Senate also approved a measure to assign 
$758,000 to rehabilitate coffee growing with new plantings, better techniques, 
and financial aid. In five to 10 years the island expects to be a signifi- 
cant exporter of coffee. There is hope of raising the yield to as much as 
2,000 pounds per acre, compared to Central and South American production which 
normally does not exceed 400 pounds per acre. 


In the cultural realm, the success of the Casals Festival brought about 
the allotment by the House of Representatives of $50,000 for the founding of a 
Puerto Rico Symphony Orchestra, to be established under Fomento's subsidiary, 
Casals Festivals, Inc. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Since the Venezuelan Government's official announcement that elections 
will be held by the early part of 1958, several prominent Venezuelan exiled 
opposition leaders have aired their views and announced platforms. From 
Puerto Rico, Rémulo Betancourt, leader of Accién Democrdtica, had much to say 
about the forthcoming elections. He believed that the elections would be 
held, but whether in accordance with democratic principles or under "the 
terror and resignation of a police state" remained to be seen. President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez had said nothing to clear up these doubts in his message 
to congress, but, continued Betancourt, "within the general confusion one 
certain thing can be detected: the majority of the Venezuelan population 
desire a change that will put an end at last to the persecutions, the inse- 
curity, the arbitrariness, the mismanagement of public funds, and to all the 
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circumstances that contribute to the deep atmosphere of immorality and public 
misery which prevails despite financial abundance. There are indications 
that within the army there also exists the same desire for a change. I 
believe that in this year of 1957 it is possible to find a peaceful way out 
of Venezuela's difficulties; we (Accién Democratica) are revolutionaries, but 
we believe that, as in Peru, the transition from a regime of terror and force 
to one of democracy can occur through normal electoral processes. Other 
political groups express their support of this viewpoint." 


An article in the party newspaper Acci6n Democratica attacked the 
"tyranny of international capitalism through which the present dictatorship 
has enriched itself to the detriment of the Venezuelan people, who have 
gained nothing. True, said Accion Democratica, the government has used money 
derived from the oil concessions to improve Caracas, but that is only a small 
portion of the country. The newspaper claimed that in the past eight years 
the Venezuelan Government has misspent vast sums while the number of illiter- 
ates and poverty-stricken people increased. In addition, it stated that 
besides the lack of material progress for the people and the misappropriation 
of funds, a great moral deterioration has been observed during the military 
regime of the past eight years. 


Another opposition spokesman was Jovita Villalba of Union Republicana 
Democratica, who probably would have won the elections of 1952 had not the 
military junta called them off when it saw that the results were not favor- 
able to it. In a statement to the Christian Science Monitor, Jovita Villalba 
launched a campaign from New York for a moderate democratic solution to the 
problems of Venezuela. "Our aim is freedom, peace and national dignity," he 
said. He felt that the Venezuelan people were attached to the democratic 
process and that the majority of army officers were democratically minded and 
did not want the Army to mix in politics. He added that, while he. was 
against violence, if Pérez Jiménez were elected for another term by some sub- 
terfuge, a popular "explosion" might result. He concluded, "the patience of 
the people is reaching its end." 


Besides these political attacks, the church was beginning open criticism 
of the Pérez Jiménez regime. Exiles in New York reported that Archbishop of 
Caracas Monsefior Rafael Arias had issued a pastoral letter in which he 
charged the government with corruption and shady dealings and referred to 
the "unjust" participation of the Venezuelan masses in the lavish petroleum 
industry. The government retaliated, attempting to discredit the church by 
arresting a Peruvian priest said to be counterfeiting Peruvian money to be 
used for subversive purposes against his homeland. When the church publi- 
cation La Religion commented on this case, authorities interfered with the 
circulation of the two issues involved. 


The government press, in an effort to quell any movement similar to 
that behind recent Colombian events, launched a campaign to discredit liber- 
als. For example, El Heraldo ran an editorial attacking Eduardo Santos, 
Colombian liberal, whose forthcoming return to Colombia is regarded by many 
as symbolic of the trend toward democracy in Gran Colombia. 


Meanwhile during May, the Venezuelan Government expressed its interest 
in hemispheric affairs. President Pérez Jiménez presented a check for one 
million bolfvares ($300,000) to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau as 
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Venezuela's contribution to the continental campaign to eradicate malaria. 

In Venezuela itself only eight deaths from malaria were reported during 1956 
compared with 18 deaths in 1955, according to P. A. Gutiérrez Alfaro, Minis- 
ter of Health and Public Welfare. Malaria was practically eliminated from 
Venezuela years ago by the efforts of Dr. Arnaldo Gabaldén. A new govern- 
mental program to eradicate the disease completely was recently begun. Aimed 
at extinction of the mosquito in its larval state, this new project planned 
to spend 40 million bolivares ($12 million) over a four-year period. 


At the closing session of the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives in Washington, Ambassador Ces4r Gonz4lez reaffirmed 
Venezuela's enthusiasm for an inter-American economic fund as proposed by 
Pérez Jiménez in July, 1956, at Panama. Gonzalez expressed satisfaction with 
the Committee's inclusion of the proposal on its recommendations for the 
agenda of the Inter-American Economic Conference meeting in Buenos Aires in 
August, 1957. Venezuela recently became the fourth country to authorize 
unrestricted use of part of its capital subscription to the World Bank. It 
released $1.9 million, 18% of its capital subscription, for use in general 
loans and transactions. While not a large sum,the Bank considered it a 
useful gesture since it hoped that additional hard-currency countries would 
similarly authorize unrestrictive use of funds. 


Venezuela took an active part in the first Inter-American Symposium on 
Peaceful Application of Nuclear Energy held at Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island, New York, from May 13 to May 17. Headed by Humberto Fernandez 
Morén, director of the Venezuelan Institute of Neurology, the Venezuelan 


delegation outlined Venezuela's plans for development of an international center 
to study peaceful uses of the atom. Fernandez Mordn described the center to 
be constructed nine miles southwest of Caracas. He estimated that the reactor 
would be ready for use by mid-1958. Venezuela will concentrate on biophysics, 
including the broad range of the biological effects of radiation. The insti- 
tute, with $7 million invested already, planned a total investment in the 
project of about $50 million. Since its beginning in 1954, 25 buildings have 
been completed, he said, and a decade or more may be needed for full develop- 
ment of the center. Fernandez Mord4n showed color photographs of the institute 
and the site of the $35 million, 3,000 kilowatt reactor that is being built by 
General Electric. 


Five U.S. oil companies received offshore oil concessions in the Gulf of 
Paria covering about 150,000 acres. Bids amounted to about $100 million for 
six blocks of 10,000 hectares (24,700 acres) each. Ohio Oil Company, the 
Texas Company, and the Continental Oil Company each obtained a 25% interest. 
Cities Service Oil Company received a 16 2/3% interest and Richfield received 
the remaining 8 1/3%. Except for Richfield, the interests will be held by 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. Atlantic Refining Company also got concessions in 
the Gulf of Paria, and both Atlantic and Creole got concessions in the State 
of Barinas. The government granted King Mill Oil Co. 24,000 acres in Zulia 
state and Continental Oil 25,000 acres in the Delta Amacuro Territory. 
Phillips Petroleum, representing a syndicate, was awarded a grant of four 
tracts amounting to nearly 100,000 acres in Lake Maracaibo in southern Monagas 
state and in the area near the Venezuelan-Colombian border. C. H. Wright, 
chairman of the Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company announced that there was 
little doubt that the two combines in which Sunray holds an interest will be 
awarded oil concessions on some 77,000 acres. Operations of both groups will 
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be carried out by Phillips, which holds the major interest in both. Sunray 
holds a 17% interest in one group which is bidding on concessions of 

slightly more than 25,000 acres each, and a 5% interest in the other group 
which is bidding on the third 25,000-acre concessions. 


Sinclair expected a sharp increase in crude oil production in Venezuela 
during the final quarter of 1957, according to P. C. Spencer, president. In- 
creased output of crude oil in Venezuela was expected to improve Sinclair's 
ratio of production to total refinery requirements. Because of its large 
refining capacity, Sinclair purchases a great portion of crude oil it needs 
from other companies. Spencer said that promising oil discoveries in the 
Barinas field were followed by discoveries of the Aguasay and Juanita fields, 
but in all cases production was delayed until transportation facilities 
became available for moving the oil to tanker loading points. Oil industry 
experts said that Venezuela would be affected more than any other country 
exporting crude oil to the United States if U.S. oil companies accepted 
decreased import quotas as suggested by President Eisenhower. Venezuela 
supplies about 70% of the crude oil imported by the United States. Venezue- 
lan predictions of a daily production of 3,000,000 barrels by the end of 
1957 were quoted by Brazilian capitalists as an argument against the 
Brazilian Government's refusal to allow private international exploration and 
development of natural resources. 


Work on the $300 million petrochemical project at Morén, 125 miles west 
of Caracas, progressed. The chlorine-caustic soda plant started trial pro- 
duction; the first natural gas arrived through a 24-inch pipe from eastern 
: Venezuela; and a city began to rise on the leveled area big enough to house 
100,000 people eventually. Firms participating in the new industry included 
Italy's Montecatini, Germany's Uhde of Dortmund, Texas' Tif Co. Inter- 
American Corp. However, money and management are coming from the Venezuelan 
Government. Alberto J. Caldera, director of economics in the Ministry of 
Mines and Fuels, is head of La Petroquimica. The industry seemed destined 
not only to grow but to become a threat to foreign oilmen. Caldera planned 
to build a small (3,000 barrel per day) refinery soon and a huge (300,000 
barrels per day) oil refinery in the industry's third phase. 


a The new Cia. Americana Minera y Ferroviaria planned to build a 900-foot 
loading pier at Ciudad Bolivar east of the present iron ore loading facilities 
of the Orinoco Mining Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary. Carlos Guinand Balde and 
Russell Antidell, directors of El Trueno, discussed the project with New 
York financiers. El Trueno has already allocated $60 million for the project, 
which calls for the production of five million tons of ore by the end of 1958. 
The Orinoco Mining Co. produced over eight million tons in 1956 and plans to 
! produce some 12 million tons this year. January-February iron ore production 
; was 2.8 million tons as compared with 1.5 million tons in the same period of 
1956. A new labor contract between Orinoco Mining Co. and its employees was 
signed April 2. The company granted salary and wage increases of 9% and 10% 
respectively. Higher living allowances, sickness benefits, 28 days of 
vacation yearly, and free education facilities were among other benefits in 


the three-year contract which cost the company an extra eight million bolfvares 
annually. 


The National Gold Co. of Venezuela opened a refinery to process gold 
produced in the Callao mines in the state of Bolivar. Capacity was reported at 


| 
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nearly 10,000 troy ounces per year. Hitherto the company had sent its gold 
to the United States for refining. Hematite deposits were discovered in 
Sucre state within 15 miles of the Caribbean between Puerto La Cruz and 
Cumand. Further mineral deposits including iron ore, bauxite, and uranium 


were reported in the vicinity of the state borders of Aragua and Miranda, 
both 12 miles from Los Teques, capital of Miranda state. 


COLOMBIA 


The duel between democracy and autocracy culminated on May 10 in Colom- 
bia with the fall of Rojas Pinilla. Whether this meant a real victory for 
democracy remained to be seen. However, the dictator was replaced by a 
military junta of five members chosen by Rojas Pinilla himself and headed by 
General Gabriel Paris, the man who had tried to bring about Rojas Pinilla's 
re-election. The press of the whole western world expressed surprise and 


satisfaction, although the facts were blurred and the interpretations given 
were superficial. 


Like his dictatorial predecessors, Rojas Pinilla did not complete his 
presidential term. He showed signs of losing power months ago when economic 
bankruptcy appeared imminent for Colombia as a result of his improvised 
decrees and corrupt administration. 


The fall of Rojas Pinilla's regime began within the bureaucracy itself 
when the dictator, once his "disobedient" Constituent Assembly was dissolved, 
installed a new hand-picked Constituent Assembly. This puppet assembly was 
formed mainly for the purpose of amending that part of the constitution which 
stated that the President could not succeed himself. Such an amendment would 
have made possible the re-election of Rojas Pinilla. His troubles increased 
when Lucio Pabén Nifiez, author of the new Rojas-imposed constitution, the man 
responsible for naming two-thirds of the new Assembly, and its president, 
wanted to be made Vice-President. Rojas Pinilla, fearing a double cross, 
preferred a militarist as Vice-President, possibly General Paris. Pabén 
Nufiez, offended or perhaps frightened, retired from the Assembly along with 
13 of his friends and went to the United States. This caused the re-election 
to be delayed several days, but finally it was put through by the remaining 
77 Assembly members. Only one opposing vote demonstrated, as was claimed, 
"the atmosphere of electoral liberty." The New York Times termed this 
"success" the "most shameful farce that has occurred in Latin America." 


Meanwhile the coalition movement under Alberto Lleras Camargo, Liberal 
party head, and Guillermo Leén Valencia, opposition presidential candidate, 
fought the rigorous censorship with clandestine publications. The dictator, 
who outdid even Louis XIV by declaring himself to be not only the State but 
also public opinion, tried vainly to allay the discontent, pushing propaganda 
through official newspapers, television, radio, and movie channels. 


Opposition continued as Valencia traveled to his ancestral Popay4n, 
where demonstrations of sympathy and support occurred despite the threats of 
the military. On his return trip to Bogotdé, Valencia stopped in Cali where 
Jaime Polania Puyo, governor of Valle and a relative of Rojas Pinilla, placed 
him under house'arrest. The resulting demonstrations and protests gave 
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impetus to student strikes and street demonstrations and brought the oppo- 
sition parties the support of Catholic prelates. 


The governor threatened to reactivate the "pajaros" or official bandits 
who were used to terrorize the country when the dictatorship began in 1949. 
Nevertheless, the opposition movement extended throughout the country, joined 
by the independent press, industrialists, merchants, bankers, and the Church, 
with a general strike resulting. 


Rojas Pinilla tried to contain the rebellion, using typical dictatorial 
methods. Tear gas was sprayed in churches, students were tortured in army 
barracks and murdered, the army took over banks and threatened the bankers 
with nationalization if they persisted in the strike. At the same time, 
Rojas Pinilla promised that he would retire before the end of his new term of 
office. The continued public protest soon showed that his only backing came 
from the Army. According to reliable sources, his only real supporters were 
a few generals and recent military school graduates. It was known that even 
Colonel Alberto Powells, aviation chief, backed by many other high officers, 
asked Rojas Pinilla to leave office, threatening to bombard the presidential 
palace if he did not resign. 


The night of May 9, after his re-election, the dictator was obliged to 
yield to avoid further bloodshed and chaos which also might have cost him his 
life. The opposition leaders, who were at the home of ex-Finance Minister 

Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, set the conditions: the exile of the dictator and 
the holding of popular elections for the new presidential term. 


On the morning of May 10, while the news of Rojas Pinilla's fall spread 
and people filled the streets in celebration, Rojas Pinilla named 4 military 
junta of five members to replace him, headed by his crony War Minister 
General Paris. The other members were Rear Admiral Rubén Piedrahita Arango, 
Maj. General Deogracias Fonseca, Brig. General Rafael Navas Pardo, and Brig. 
General Luis E. Orddfiez, together representing the air, land, sea, and police 
forces. After installing the junta and conferring privately with them, Rojas 
Pinilla donned civilian clothes and distributed his military decorations in a 
picturesque Napoleonic manner. That night he and his family boarded a plane 
bound for Bermuda and then for Spain. It was rumored that the United States 
had denied him asylum. A member of his entourage en route to Spain declared 
in Bermuda that no fundamental change of policy had taken place, and that 
Rojas Pinilla would soon return. 


Immediately following the dictator's departure, the military junta held 
a conference with the coalition party leaders, Lleras Camargo and Valencia, 
and reportedly reached an agreement. Subsequently, a 14-point declaration 
appeared which re-established freedom of the press, announced presidential 
elections for the 1958-1962 period, and suspended activities of the puppet 
Constituent Assembly. 


The fact that the Constituent Assembly was merely suspended and not 
declared void indicated a continuing tie between the junta and the dictator- 
ship. Conversely, a cabinet was named consisting of three generals, five 

Conservatives, and five Liberals which might be considered as a step towards 
future confidence and guarantees. Ministers of the cabinet were as follows: 
Finance, Antonio Alvarez Restrepo (Conservative); Interior, José Maria 
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Villarreal (Conservative); Foreign Relations, Carlos Sanz de Santamaria 
(Liberal); War, General Alfonso Saiz Montoya; Public Works, Tulio Ospina 
Pérez (Conservative); General Alfredo Duarte Blum; Agriculture, Jorge Mejia 
Salazar (Liberal); Development, Joaquin Vallejo (Liberal); Mines, Julio César 
Turbay Ayala (Liberal); Health, Juan Pablo Llinds (Liberal); Communications, 


General Pedro A. Mufioz; Education, Préspero Carbonell (Conservative); Labor, 
Ram6n Emiliani Rom4n (Conservative) . 


The leaders of the civilian front asked the military junta to hold popu- 
lar elections as soon as possible in order to select a congress with equal 
representation for both Conservative and Liberal parties so that a real 
legislative power can begin to act. 


The independent newspapers that had suspended publication to join the 
general strike reappeared without restraint, denouncing all the irregulari- 
ties of the former regime and demanding a rigorous investigation of all its 
crimes. Meanwhile, the enthusiastic masses began to destroy statues and 
busts of Rojas Pinilla and to burn the countless pictures of him which 
filled public offices. In Cali, various "pAjaros" who had committed crimes 
against the people were lynched. Some of the able public officials whom 
Rojas Pinilla had unjustly dismissed were returned to office. Among them, 
General Pio Quinto Rengifo assumed the governorship of the department of 
Antioquia. Thousands of political prisoners were released, many of them 


finding their property in the hands of Rojas supporters, including some 
foreigners. 


Even though the dictator was deposed, various groups of his supporters 
joined the police and cadets from the military academy in trying to force 
the people in the capital and other cities to cheer Rojas Pinilla, employing 
the same brutal tactics used in the bull ring murders months ago. It was 
reported that on various occasions the police refused to act against public 
assailants, indicating not the beginnings of anarchy, but organized pro-Rojas 
cells within the government. This was implied in a speech by Lleras Camargo 
in which he made a plea to all Colombians for wisdom and serenity. 


The former Liberal party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo, added support to 
the ideas established by the present leader, Alberto Lleras Camargo, in a 
lecture published throughout the country and considered as a real document of 
state. He asked for "punishment without vengeance," for those who cooperated 
in the crimes of the dictatorship, and declared that the military forces must 
again become a patriotic organization of the republic. 


Eduardo Santos flew from Paris to New York to receive an award from the 
Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom. In Bogot4 he planned 
to resume publication of El Tiempo, closed by Rojas Pinilla. The paper was 
scheduled to reappear on June 8, anniversary of two brutal assaults on 
students. Santos declared in a letter to one of the editors of the Hispanic 
American Report: ''The victory in Colombia is miraculous. After having 

fallen to the depths of an abyss, we have almost reached the summit again. 
Rojas Pinilla is nothing more than an escaped criminal. The Colombian press 
is free, the despised censorship has ended, and the Constituent Assembly has 
died a shameful death. There is a national cabinet which offers full hope; 
the worst agents of the dictatorship have lost their positions, the most vile 
are now trying to exaggerate their support of democracy and liberty. Far from 
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national pride, it is necessary to recognize that what our fellow countrymen 
have done is extraordinary. And with this done, they will be capable of 
continuing their success and fulfilling in the end all the hopes of patriot- 
ism." 


Laureano Gomez, the dictator preceding Rojas Pinilla and recently re- 
appointed Conservative party leader, declared from Spain on the eve of the 
re-appearance of his newspaper El Siglo which had also been closed, that 
democracy and a government of national cooperation, to which he was formerly 
opposed, would be the salvation of the country. 


Nevertheless, there remained a serious economic problem. The new 
Finance Minister, Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, who served as intermediary between 
the dictator and the civic movement in order to bring about Rojas Pinilla's 
fall, discovered that 600 million pesos had disappeared since he left the 
Ministry in June, 1953. The foreign debt has not been settled properly, and 
credit is still uncertain. There is a fiscal deficit of 100 million pesos 
and a treasury deficit of 90 million pesos, although the country had received 
$2,232 million for exports during the last 46 months, double the amount 
received in the years 1930 to 1946, during the Liberal governments. However, 
the peso which in 1953 was worth 2.51 per dollar, with a slight devaluation 
in the black market, sank to more than 7 to the dollar in the atmosphere of 
instability which resulted in the flight of capital. 


Meanwhile, the official dollar was maintained at 2.51. This forced the 
coffee growers, who bring the country 80% of its revenue, to sell their 
product at one-third of its true value. The resulting smuggling benefited 
various government officials. It was calculated that during the dictatorship 
of Rojas Pinilla, approximately 500,000 sacks of coffee were eaqetend ille- 
gally, stimulating the decline of the peso. 

In order to alleviate this serious problem, setting the official rate at 
about 4.50 or 5 pesos was being considered. The free rate meanwhile reacted 
to the change in regime and to the hopes of stability and guarantees. Quoted 
at 7.24 per dollar on May 10, the peso increased to 6.84 by the middle of May 
and ended the month at 6.65. Once the peso is stabilized the Economic 
Council, which has been seriously studying the situation, will reportedly act 
forcefully to put an end to the uncertainties caused by former contradictory 
measures. It is hoped that foreign credit may be obtained to readjust the 
depleted reserves and to counteract the high cost of living. Among the 
measures taken to begin a system of genuine saving was the closing of the 
‘Diario Oficial which had been imposed on Colombian readers as a newspaper at 
extravagant expense. The foreign press unanimously applauded Colombian 
actions as steps towards ending dictatorships in Latin America. The Catholic 
clergy was asked to put an end to the persecution of Protestants which had 
caused Colombia to lose prestige. 


The well-known writer Baldomero Sanin Cano passed away at the age of 96. 
A journalist, Sanin Cano exerted a great influence in the growth of 
Colombian culture. 


1 
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ECUADOR 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced on May 7 the Ecuadorean dele- 
gation that would attend the seventh annual United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America meeting which was to be held in La Paz, Bolivia, 
on May 15 (See BOLIVIA). The delegation was headed by Ambassador to Bolivia 
José Maria Ponce and included Leopoldo N. Chavez, president of the National 
Planning Commission, as well as representatives of the Development Bank, the 
Ministry of National Economy, and the Central Bank. 


Ecuador has asked the U.S. State Department to support its request for 
a loan from the Export-Import Bank with which to finance several public 
works projects. In a favorable 40-minute interview with Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Ecuadorean Ambassador 
José R. Chiriboga reviewed Ecuador's economic situation, which has improved 
considerably in the last nine months. This optimism was partially due to the 
stabilization of the sucre at 17.04 per dollar. Chiriboga stated that new 
projects contemplated by the Ecuadorean Government include agricultural, 
highway, and public housing improvements. The Ambassador did not reveal the 
total loan requested from the Eximbank, but indicated it will not exceed 
$10 million. The Ministry of Communications disclosed that the director of 
Radio Internacional will install new equipment in Cuenca, thus enabling 
Azuay province to enjoy superior radio reception. 


The U.S. Federal Maritime Board ruled that the Grace Line, despite its 
claims to the contrary, is a common carrier of bananas. The Board said 
that the Grace Line has been violating the 1916 Shipping Act by contracting 
all of its refrigerated space to three Ecuadorean banana shippers. Admitting 
that the Grace Line cannot satisfy all the demand for banana space from 
shippers with which it now has contracts, as well as those that had com- 
plained to the Board, the Federal Maritime Commission has endorsed a forward 
booking arrangement similar to that used by Grace in moving Chilean fruit. 
The commission ordered the Grace Line to cancel its existing contracts with 
the three present banana shippers and offer refrigerated space, under two- 
year forward booking arrangements, to all qualified shippers. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Some 8,000 members of the Federation of Bank Employees staged a success- 
ful strike in spite of the fact the Labor Ministry had declared the action 
illegal on the grounds that the strikers had rejected a compromise solution 
previously offered by the ministry. The week-long walkout ended when workers 
accepted a 15% increase in wages plus additional fringe benefits. It ap- 
peared temporarily that Lima's commerce would be paralyzed when 52 additional 
white collar unions threatened to strike in support of their fellow workers' 
demands. 


The U.S. Government granted a $2 million loan to help accelerate the 
Tambopata relief colonization project in the south. The purpose of the loan 
was to finance the immediate construction of four secondary highways in the 
Department of Puno designed to provide routes from the overcrowded drought - 
stricken Puno region to the rich montafia of the eastern Andes. The undertaking, 
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which calls for the expenditure of approximately $8.8 million during the 
next five years, has been given priority over all other road projects in the 
nation. It is hoped that the highways will aid in the emigration of tens of 
thousands of agricultural families from the south to the east. 


A further announcement by the U.S. State Department was an agreement for 
the sale of $3.9 million of wheat and wheat flour to Peru. Payments are to 
be made in soles, of which a substantial portion will be lent to Peru for 


economic development purposes; the balance will be used for U.S. expenditures 
in Peru. 


Recent reports indicated that the Montgomery Construction Company, which 
has been completing the $10 million Choclococha diversion project (H.A.R., 
X: p. 201), is encountering serious financial difficulties. Venezuelan 
lawyer Mariano Arcaya was dispatched to Lima for Montgomery in order to 
resolve the contract with the Peruvian Government which reportedly may result 
in the revision of the contract or its transfer to another company. 


The historic University of San Marcos, again strife-ridden, appeared 
increasingly to be a political breeding ground rather than a center of learn- 
ing. Faculty elections were held to replace Rector Aurelio Miré Quesada, who 
resigned this March complaining of too much political activity in the Uni- 
versity. Voted in as rector was José Leén Barandiard4n, dean of the law 
school, who defeated Aprista leader and ex-rector of the University, Lufs 
Alberto Sdnchez. Judging from the post-election furor ignited by those among 
the student body and faculty who had voted for Sdnchez, the new rector will 
have a difficult time maintaining an academic atmosphere. 


In a rare turn of events, the press applauded a recent call by the 
Chilean Government for improvement of the port of Arica to facilitate Peru- 
vian use of the port. Peru has long begrudged the loss of the port to Chile 
during the War of the Pacific in the 1880's. Under the terms of a 1929 
treaty, Chile agreed to construct port facilities at Arica for the exclusive 
use of Peru. Now it appeared that this provision might be carried out. 


In conjunction with the Heller-Rosenshine interests, the St. Joseph Lead 
Company of Missouri announced intentions of investing $1.5 million for the 
development of the Santander lead-zinc-silver deposits near the headwaters of 
the Chancay River in northwest Peru above Trujillo, high in the Andes. 


The U.S.-controlled International Petroleum Corporation (1.P.C.) 
acquired 50% of the stock of the British-owned Compafifa Petrolera Lobitos. 
Reportedly $18 million was involved in the transaction, which in addition to 
the stock, will give the I.P.C. rights to oil concessions on extensive claims 
in northern Peru. 


Formal negotiations were begun with the U.S. for the purchase of nuclear 
fuel for a power reactor. General Jorge C. Sarmiento, president of the 
Peruvian Atomic Energy Control Board, proposed Lima as an inter-American 
center for the training of nuclear power experts. Another communique indi- 

i cated that a tracking station for U.S. guided missiles to be firedin the 
Pacific will be completed in Ancén, a beach resort slightly north of Lima, 
by June, 1957. 
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Senator Mario Polar, leader of the Christian Democratic Party, has been 
attempting to persuade the government to invite South American representatives 
to a conference to limit arms purchases. The senator introduced a bill in 
Congress for a limitation of arms, not a ban, saying that neither he nor his 
party is anti-military. Polar declared that he felt that people of the 
Americas are in a "rhythm of growth," and that a primary consideration should 
be raising the standard of living, not the creating of excessively large armed 
forces. Many observers felt Polar's proposal to be premature in view of the 
traditional power of the military in South America, where a substantial pro- 
portion of almost every national budget goes to the three military ministries. 
However, important local sympathy had been generated for his cause by the 
recent submarine purchase scandal (H.A.R., X: p. 84). 


Upon his return from the Nicaraguan presidential inauguration, Ignacio 
Masfas, Minister of Agriculture, reported plans for increasing imports of 
Central American beef. Lately imports have been between 5,000 and 6,000 head 
of cattle coming mainly from Costa Rica. Minister Masfas hoped that negoti- 
ations with Nicaraguan and Panamanian representatives would lead to an annual 
increase of up to 30,000 head. 


Augusto Duarte, a former commander in the air force recognized as an 
experienced bush pilot, disappeared on a flight over the Peruvian selva during 
January. Following an intensive search, his death at the hands of the Campas 
Indians near Puerto Bermidez was confirmed. Evidence indicated that Duarte 
had been forced to land in the heart of the Peruvian jungle. Further investi- 
gations have been hampered by a bloody intra-tribal war among the Campas. 
Previously, the Indians had confined their strife among themselves and had 
not bothered civilized settlements or visitors in the vicinity. 


General Zenén Noriega, who played a major role in the 1948 revolutionary 
movement which brought Manuel Odrfa into power, passed away on May 7. During 
the Odrfa regime, General Noriega served as president of the Council of 
Ministers and as Minister of War until August, 1954, when he was deported to 
the U.S., having been accused of conspiring to seize the presidency. Upon 
his return to Peru in 1956, he announced his candidacy for the presidency but 
later withdrew from the campaign and from political life. 


Announcement was made of the appointment of Carlos R. Mackehenie de la 
Fuente as Permanent Representative to the United Nations. Mackehenie de la 
Fuente had previously served as Minister to Stockholm. 


BOLIVIA 


The seventh annual conference of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA) began on May 15 in La Paz. Of the 24 countries 
invited to attend, Colombia, Cuba, El Salvador, Haiti, and Nicaragua were 
absent. However, nine nations sent observers, including five in the Comm- 
nist bloc. Bolivian President Herndn Siles Zuazo in the opening speech said 
that the world had been concerned too much with the Great Powers' ignoring 
the underdeveloped ones. He related how ECLA has helped Bolivia to identify 
its problems and how efforts at stabilization were becoming effective. After 
listing the problems confronting Bolivia, he paid tribute to the role of 
private investment but warned that private enterprise must respect the 
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sovereignty of peoples. He added that it was imperative, therefore, to 
combine private investments with government-to-government credits and techni- 
cal aid on a large scale. 


During the opening sessions on May 15, the officers of the Commission 
disclosed that measures for creation of a regional market with the partici- 
pation of at least five South American countries are under study. The pro- 
posed market would comprise Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 
The hope of this regional market would be the elimination of customs duties 
for products of heavy industry and other items. 


The next day, Rail Prebisch, executive secretary of the Commission, gave 
his report at the first work session. His speech also indicated that the 
meeting would be primarily concerned with steps aimed at developing a regional 
Latin American market. He informed the Latin Americans that their aspirations 
for rapid industrial development and rising living standards must be based on 


formation of a regional market and principles of multilateral trade. "The 
preoccupation that has arisen in certain countries as a result of the 
European plans for a common market are well known," he added. “If the 


European plans work out, there may possibly be a greater European demand for 
Latin products, but if the greater European demand should be satisfied by 
artifical creation of other, competitive producing regions, Latin America 
would be seriously affected."" If this occurred, observed Prebisch, Latin 
Americans would be forced to adopt policies that would permit them to reduce 
their import requirements from Europe. Then the necessity to arrive at 
effective formulas of regional interchange would be even more imperative. 


On May 23, five South American countries indicated concern over possible 
repercussions of the European common market on their economies. Argemtina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay presented a resolution instructing the 
Commission to keep fully abreast of the European market move and similar 
regional developments in other parts of the world. The resolution asserted 
that the European economic community may threaten the exports and future 
development of Latin America. 


The European market pact was signed in Rome in March by West Germany, 
France, Italy, The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. The object is the 
eventual elimination of trade barriers and the establishment of common 
tariff regulations for imports from nonmember countries. However, the 
resolution seems aimed at the increase in trade between Europe and Africa. 


Several countries made suggestions to the Commission. The Uruguayan 
delegate said that industrialization in Uruguay is due primarily to private 
initiative. He advocated balancing development in agriculture and industry. 
Chile proposed the creation of an industrial promotion department by several 
American republics, to develop a common market. Observers of the Soviet bloc 
said that they are anxious to develop trade with Latin America, but that their 
proposals were received coolly. A Japanese delegate declared that Latin 
America needs skilled labor and could easily find experienced farmers and 
technicians in Japan. He said that Japan has 90 million inhabitants and that 
40% of these are land-hungry farmers who would gladly come to America. 


In addition to resolutions regarding a regional Latin American market, 
the conference dealt with the following topics: transport, Central American 
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economic integration, payments between republics, nuclear energy, mining and 
timber problems, agriculture, iron and steel, utilization of rivers and lakes, 
substitution of imports, pulp and paper problems, ECLA trade committees, 
social and economic aspects of development, and technical assistance. The 
keynote was that more studies should be made. On the last day of the confer- 
ence, May 29, the Commission approved its program of work for 1957-58 and 
pressed construction of a new headquarters in Santiago, Chile. 


Of interest was the report made by George Jackson Eder, executive 
director of the U.S. Council on Monetary Stabilization, to President Siles 
Zuazo. Eder, an economic adviser lent by the United States to the Bolivian 
Government, said that many politically unpalatable measures would have to be 
taken if the results were to be lasting. The New York Times reported that 
Eder noted that while Bolivia had generally followed the advice of the U.S. 
Council, it had also faltered and strayed enough from the plan to endanger 
the success of the stabilization program. He indicated that U.S. aid might 
be severely curtailed or even withdrawn should the program not be adhered to. 


Eder further remarked that the Bolivian Government must learn to spend 
no more than it earns. The results have been good since the plan went into 
effect last December. The long lines of people waiting to buy food have 
disappeared; so also have the smuggling of food over borders and the black 
market. Prices have declined, and depreciation of the boliviano has halted. 
Eder concluded, "I can only warn the Bolivian Government that the best 
financial plans will always fail if political or trade union pressures are 
permitted to warp them." 


CHILE 


President Carlos Ib4jiez emphasized at the opening session of the Chilean 
Congress on May 20 that he had no intention of becoming a dictator. He spent 
an hour reading the principal parts of his 87-page annual "state of the union" 
message, touching on public administration, foreign relations and international 
trade, public works projects, and the continuing efforts to combat inflation. 
Although the principles of authority and social discipline were declared by 
Ibdfiez to have been firmly entrenched, he stated that those who believe that 
Communism is on the decline are mistaken. Referring to the events of the 
first week of April, he said that it had been possible to contain the wave of 
"Marxist" agitation because of ingrained Chilean respect for the law; he 
added that during that period the armed forces and the carabineros had ful- 
filled their duty by protecting public order. 


In regard to financial policy, the President assured the Congress that 
adequate measures were being employed to curb inflation, and that any ad- 
ditional methods would be submitted for congressional approval. Such measures 
would include official financing to secure extra funds which would enable the 
government to end 1957 with a balanced budget; a revised tax code; antitrust 
legislation; and construction of low-cost housing for workers. 


All 147 members of the Lower House attended the opening congressional 
session, the first since the recent March 3 elections (H.A.R., X: p. 145). 
Of interest to political observers was the apparent shift of control in 


Congress from the Radical Party to the rightist wing. In the Senate, the 
absence of all the leftist members grouped under the Popular Action Front 
(FRAP) was intended as a protest against the reduced number of Lower House 
seats assigned to FRAP by a special committee. The committee had been named 
to see that anti-Communist legislation was observed; under a rule barring all 
Communist candidates, the FRAP lost four seats that it had counted on. 
Because of the major role played by the Radicals in causing these four Com- 
munist-suspect deputies to be removed from the ballot, the FRAP refused to 
form a coalition with the Radical party. 


The composition of the directive group of the new Parliament betrayed 
the effects of the Popular Front's deviation from the Radical cause. Two 
well-known rightest politicians were chosen to direct the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies for the next four years. Fernando Alessandri Rodriguez, a 60- 
year-old Liberal, was re-elected president of the Senate by a wide majority. 
Senate Vice-President-elect was Guillermo Pérez de Arce, a member of the 
central Partido Nacional. Conservative Héctor Correa Letelier was designated 
president of the Chamber, replacing Julio Dur4n of the Radical party. 

Elected as vice-presidents were Sergio Sepilveda, a Liberal, and Rafael de la 
Presa, of the Agrarian Laborite party. 


The results of the elections meant that the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, which now have effective parliamentary representation, will direct 
both branches of Congress. The Radicals, who oppose Ibdifiez on political and 
economic fronts and who re-emerged in the March elections as the party of 
popular support, remained isolated and without representation in directive 
posts, in spite of having the largest number of seats in Congress. 


On May 27 the municipality of Iquique, capital of Tarapacd province, 
decided to fly the national flag at half staff to protest federal neglect of 
Iquique's regional problems. Dispatches received by the press from this 
northern city stressed that threats would not force Iquique to change its 
stand in its plea for help for the welfare of the northern zone, which the 
government had allegedly "left to die." Following a secret meeting with 
Ibafiez, Interior Minister Jorge Aravena announced the establishment of 
emergency zone regulations in Tarapacdé. He said to the press, "The govern- 
ment feels that the situation in Iquique is very grave, and the lowering of 
the flag constitutes a crime against the motherland. The report on the 
events has been sent to the military court which will institute proceedings 
on the charge of insulting the national flag, a crime clearly defined in the 
military code." 


Aravena added that the government sympathized with Iquique in its prob- 
lems and realized that this particular port had been neglected by various 
administrations. Nevertheless, consternation was expressed at the attitude 
of the population there precisely at the time when the government was request- 
ing urgent attention be given to the bill on exemption of customs duties for 
the ports of Iquique and Pisagua. In addition to all the measures announced 
by the Interior Minister, such as declaration of emergency zones, invocation 
of the Law for the Defense of Democracy, and institution of military pro- 
ceedings, unofficial reports stated that the government had ordered a secret 
investigation in the north. The Interior Ministry was apparently convinced 
by the end of May that foreign elements were acting in the northern provinces 
and spreading anti-government sentiments. Ten agents in the services of a 
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unidentified nation had allegedly been active in Iquique, inciting people and 
invoking a separatist movement. 


The most conspicuous figure among the foreign officials present at the 
opening session of Congress was Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, 
touring Chile on his visit to the Western Hemisphere. In reply to various 
questions presented by the press, the British officer cited the enormous 
military strength of the Western Powers as the preventative which has averted 
a third world war. He declared that politicians who raise arguments over 
defense expenditures do not serve their countries well. He also asserted, 

"I am in favor of nuclear tests, provided that no damage be inflicted on 


humanity. The Western Powers must improve their atomic weapons in order to 
instill respect." 


A severe storm that raged during the session cut attendance and dampened 
the enthusiasm of the crowds on hand for the traditional opening-of-Congress 
parade. Three days of heavy rain had caused 10 deaths and widespread damage 
along with many benefits. The army's radio communication services were 
instructed to cooperate with civil authorities to end the isolation in which 
many areas found themselves because of floods. 


Press reports that Chile wants U.S. economic "aid" are misleading, ac- 
cording to Chile's new Ambassador to the U.S. Mariano Puga. He stressed the 
term "international economic cooperation or collaboration" in his discussions 
with U.S. officials and businessmen. Puga pointed out that the current level 
of U.S. economic aid to South America equals the level of private financing 
during the 1920's (a yearly rate of $1,084 million today compared with 
$1,117 million then). He urged the earliest possible return to private under- 
writing of foreign loans, which could best be carried out through responsible 
regulations. A rise in the international flow of private capital could thus 
bring about two immediately desirable effects: a real "tax cut" by relieving 
the foreign aid demands on the U.S. Government, and a blow against Communism. 


Elsewhere in the economic field, the Foreign Ministry declared that Chile 
would erect harbor facilities in the port of Arica for the free and exclusive 
use of Peru (See PERU). Peru lost Arica to Chile as a result of the War of 
the Pacific (1879-83). Under a treaty signed by the two countries in 1929, 
Chile undertook to build at its own cost a pier capable of accommodating large 
seagoing vessels where Peru would have full free port facilities. 


During the month, Chile and Bolivia signed an agreement allowing the 
Bolivian petrolewn monopoly, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, to 
lay an oil pipeline from Sicasca to Arica with five pressure-reducing stations, 
and a terminal facility with reservoir tanks at Arica. The pipeline will 
follow the route of the international railway connecting Arica, Chile and La 
Paz, Bolivia. It was also agreed to allow the import of materials and 
machinery for the project free of customs duties. 


A six-man commission was recently established to revise the Chilean 
customs tariff. The commission's attention was to be concentrated on the 
principles of the tariff and its general outline, rather than on details of 
the 1,900 listed items. It was also authorized to review the high import 
taxes now applicable to some manufactured goods, with a view to determining 
whether some that have been imposed for protective purposes have provided so 
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much protection that national industries no longer fear competition and are 
to be considered uneconomic in their production. In such cases the com- 
missions may consider lowering the present tariffs. 


Pedro Alvarez Albornoz, chief planning engineer of the Chilean Highway 
Department, stated on a visit to the U.S. that Chile proposes to spend 
$30 million on its highways in 1957. An additional $9 million is expected to 
be made available for highways through sale of U.S. surplus agricultural 
products. Most of the grading equipment was to be bought in the U.S., but 
approximately 40 rollers, 25 bulldozers, and three asphalt plants will be 
obtained from German manufacturers. Of interest to the hemisphere was the 
report that Chile is intensifying efforts to complete paving of the Pan 
American Highway from the Peruvian border as far south as Puerto Montt. One 
section will include twenty kilometers of four-lane expressway to be built 
from Santiago southward. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


A tense but hopeful Argentina celebrated the second Dia del Trabajo 
(May 1) since the fall of Perdén with the customary parades and speeches. The 
labor movement, with over half of the 300 unions currently led by elected 
representatives, was articulate in its demands that steps be taken to combat 
the rising cost of living, that federal intervention be removed from all 
unions including the Confederacion General del Trabajo, and that labor men 
jailed under state-of-siege powers for allegedly fomenting strikes be freed. 
President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu adhered steadfastly to his principle pf 
neutrality by maintaining that his government favored neither capital nor 
labor, but the nation as a whole. He threw a sop to labor by announcing a 
price freeze on basic articles of consumption, but he reminded the nation 
that the decision made in February virtually to freeze wages by extending 
all labor contracts to mid-1958 would continue to be his policy. 


Aramburu insisted that his plan to elect an assembly to reform the 
constitution, to hold general elections in February , 1958, and to hand over 
power to the constitutional government on May 1, 1958, was a "great Demo- 
cratic example."' To most observers Aramburu appeared determined to carry 
out his design, but not all were sure that he could maintain his position for 
another year. 


Good friend and staunch supporter of Aramburu, War Minister (the Army 
Ministry reverted to its old designation on May 28) Arturo Ossorio Arana, 
resigned on May 16. He apparently was in disagreement with the tentative 
choice of a new head for the War College, General Héctor Solanas Pacheco, 
one of the old-line generals with nationalist tendencies and opposed to 
changes in army organization in contrast to the younger officers who wanted 
to rid the army of officers not ardently anti-Peronista. Ossorio Arana as 
Minister had tended to support the younger group by initiating more demo- 
cratic procedures and by placing younger men in important posts. He was 
consequently opposed to Solanas Pacheco, but apparently did not blame Aramburu 
for the situation since he continued to serve as personal adviser to the 
President . 
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The War College remained, however, without a new director, because less 
than a week later, Solanas Pacheco was implicated in a plot to depose 
Aramburu, along with army Commander-in-Chief General Luis Bussetti. These men 
protested the appointment of General Victor Jaime Majo as War Minister to 


replace Ossorio Arana, were accused of plotting, and were reportedly under 
arrest. 


While Majo was a long-time general officer--he retired in 1950 because 
of dissatisfaction with Perén--he was considered liberal and thoroughly 
faithful to Aramburu. Majo assumed the duties of army Commander-in-Chief as 
well as those of Minister, which led many to believe that Aramburu would keep 
a tight grip on the army. Speculation was widespread that army discontent 
ran deep, but most observers did not expect another crisis in the near 
future. One reason offered was that so many high officers had been forced 
out or arrested that few remained to cause trouble. The reduced number of 
officers of high rank also raised the question in some circles that men 
capable of filling the vacancies would be hard to find. Aramburu maintained 
that the army crisis had no political significance, and that the army diffi- 
culties had had no effect on the navy or the air force. 


In anticipation of the Constituent Assembly elections on July 28, 
politics promised to push other news into the background. Interior Minis- 
ter Carlos Alconadas Aramburu announced that the new voting lists would be 
complete by the end of May, and nearly 10 million people would be inscribed 
as voters. The 18 parties which have been recognized offered a wide enough 
selection of political coloration to suit any taste. The Nacionalista Azul 
y Blanco (Blue and White National) party supported the candidacy of pro- 
Lonardi General Leén Justo Bengoa, currently under arrest, and appealed 
strongly to Catholic-nationalist sentiment. Somewhat less extreme, the 
Union de Partidos Federales (Union of Federal Parties) offered the leader- 
ship of Mario Amadeo, Lonardi's ex-Foreign Minister. Neo-Peronista groups 
such as the Unién Popular led by Peron's ex-Foreign Minister Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia bid for the undefined mass of people who formerly supported Per6n. 
Extending from center to left were the traditional Partido Demécrata 
(Conservative), the Radical--both badly divided--the Laborista, and the 
Socialist parties. The latter party, incidentally, welcomed back an old 
campaigner when Alfredo Palacios resigned as Ambassador to Uruguay in order 
to resume political activity. He was replaced by Adolfo Lanus. 


Pending final decision on their appeal of the February court decision 
which denied the Communist party electoral status in the Federal Capital, 
General Secretary Rodolfo Ghioldi said that a slate of candidates would be 
offered. The shaky legal footing of the Communist party appeared to be 
strengthened when they gained electoral recognition in the provinces of 
Buenos Aires, Mendoza, Entre Rfos, and Tucum4n. In order to be recognized 
nationally, however, the party must be approved in the Federal Capital. 
According to several informed sources it was now expected that such approval 
would soon be forthcoming. A decree which would have banned the party was 
shelved shortly after the April arrest and subsequent release of a large 
number of Communist leaders. The party also had enjoyed the same publicity 
privileges extended to other parties including free radio time. Ghioldi 
said that he would work for a popular front of "progressive forces" to 
campaign in the February, 1958, presidential elections on a platform of anti- 
colonialism and nationalization of production and resources. He added that 
no other group had yet offered to join with the Communists. 
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According to refugee Colonel Valentin Rodolfo Irigoyen, who allegedly 
heads the Peronista organization in Brazil, Aramburu's government will be 
overthrown before next October, and Perdén will return to power. Irigoyen 
denied that exiled Peronistas were plotting in Brazil or anywhere else. He 
said there was no necessity for intrigue since Aramburu's government would 
fall because it completely lacked popular support. Peronista activity in 
Bolivia, however, was evident when it was reported that a group of armed men 
tried to force their way into the Argentine Embassy in La Paz. Bolivians as 
well as exiled Argentines were implicated. Meanwhile, through an aide, Perén 
accused the Argentine Embassy in Caracas of attempting to assassinate him 
after a bomb destroyed his car just five minutes before he was to enter it. 
In Santiago Jorge Antonio, who with five other prisoners escaped to Chile 
from an Argentine prison, denied that Perén had anything to do with the 
jail break. Antonio and the others were still being held in Santiago await- 
ing the Chilean Supreme Court decision on the Argentine request for 
extradition. He said that should the Chilean authorities reject extradition 
and free him, he would remain in Chile and engage in business. 


The four-power conference to discuss the defense of the South Atlantic 
region began May 15. When first proposed nearly a year ago by Argentina it 
met with some criticism and much coolness both at home and abroad (H.A.R., 
IX: pp. 395-6, 600; X; pp. 36-7). In the interim, however, Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay agreed to send their delegations, the U.S. gave its 
approval, and the chairman of the Inter-American Defense Board (1.A.D.B.), 
retired U.S. Marine Corps General Lemuel Shepherd, lauded the idea that 
1.A.D.B. members coordinate their defenses on a regional pattern. The only 
protests came from Argentine Communists and left-wing student groups which 
branded the conference a tool of U.S. militarism, and a threat to hemi- 
spheric harmony. , 


While the primary purpose of the conference was to establish the basis 
for coordinated air-sea strategy to keep sea lanes free in case of war, the 
delegations from each country were made up of members of all the armed 
forces. The sessions were secret, and General Shepherd attended only as an 
observer. Conference bulletins revealed, however, that discussions were 


_ ‘technical and centered on four broad areas, merchant shipping, communications, 
information, and unification. It was expected that a mutual defense agree- 


ment would be based on the conclusions reached at the conference, but no 
mention was made of specific steps to be taken. Most observers were sure 
that any defense plans made would need more air and naval units than the four 
conferees possessed. The inevitable conclusion was that the U.S. would be 
asked to furnish the equipment. 


Treasury and Finance Minister Adalberto Krieger Vasena finally defined 
his policies in clearer terms. In general he intended to maintain the offi- 
cial 18 pesos to the dollar exchange rate, and to effect government economies, 
but he did not intend to adopt measures designed to restrict consumption. 

More consumption, not less, was necessary to prevent unemployment according 
to Krieger Vasena, and to increase consumption it was necessary to expand 
production and investment. The Minister pointed out that budgetary equi- 
librium alone was not enough to combat inflation, but that wage increases 
which could not be absorbed by profits must be prevented. He suggested that 
wage rises followed by price increases resulted in no gain for the worker. 
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Kreiger Vasena's views were borne out by the fact that per capita con- 
sumption of food and durable goods was the same in 1955 as in 1945. Expressed 
in other terms this meant that real per capita income--in steady decline from 
a 1948 high--had made no perceptible gain. According to most experts the 
basic problem was one of capital, and to restore per capita income to even 
the 1948 level a minimum of $1,200 million must be invested in the economy. 


Argentina's dreams of petroleum self-sufficiency were not beyond ful- 
fillment according to New York oil consultant Alexander Chapman, who was in 
Argentina doing an oil production survey. His estimates dwarf the present 
$250-300 million plan to increase production for which bids were being 
studied by Yacimientos Petrolfiferos Fiscales (Y.P.F.), the government oil 
monopoly. Chapman calculated that $1,300 million invested during the next 
10 years could turn the trick. He agreed that the present plans which called 
for additional pipelines and increased refining capacity would allow pro- 
duction to rise to 70 million barrels a year, about double current output, 
but by 1962 Argentine needs would be more than 130 million barrels. To reach 
that level, pipelines and refining and production development on a massive 
scale would be required. Chapman suggested that private U.S. companies be 
allowed to try their hand at the job since he felt that the task was too 
great for Y.P.F. or even a single private company to handle. Whether or not 
Chapman's survey was official was not revealed. 


Another critical fuel, coal, took on a more hopeful aspect when it was 
revealed that production in the Rio Turbio fields was running at the rate of 
180,000 tons annually, 100,000 tons over 1956. The increase was due to the 
full operation of a power station and coal washing plant recently purchased 
from Czechoslovakia. Current schedules called for production of one million 
tons by 1961. Rio Turbio reserves were estimated at 400 million tons, and an 
annual output of two million tons, enough to cover Argentine needs, was 
considered possible within seven or eight years. The saving in foreign 
exchange would be significant since in 1956 Argentina imported 1.5 million 
tons, mainly from the U.S., and paid for it in dollars. The Rfo Turbio coal 
is of fairly good quality, suitable for power and industrial use. 


URUGUAY 


A reorganization of the cabinet was awaited, because of the May resig- 
nations of both the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Francisco Gamarra, and 
Alberto Abdala, Minister of the Interior. Gamarra presented his resignation 
to the National Council twice. The initial resignation came after the Senate 
had censured the Foreign Minister, as well as the National Council, for 
failure to explain "deficiencies in administration" discovered within the 
Foreign Ministry's National Tourist Commission. The National Council debate 
revealed that Gamarra's resignation was unncessary, since, according to the 
constitution, the Senate action did not constitute true "censure." A 
resolution of censure can be passed only by a majority of both legislative 
branches siting as a single body. A majority of the National Council finally 
voted to retain the Foreign Minister. Differences between Gamarra and the 
ruling Colorado chief Luis Batlle Berres became increasingly acute, however, 
and Gamarra reportedly resigned for the second time. Presumably Minister of 
the Interior Abdala resigned because of disagreements with both the chief of 
police and Arturo Lezama, new President of the National Council. 
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Two events in Montevideo seemed to belie Communist party chief Nikita 
Khrushchev's recent statement that the Soviets have no idea of imposing Com- 
munism on anyone. The first incident involved an attempted escape of a 
Soviet Embassy official who jumped from a moving taxi to seek asylum at the 
Guatemalan Embassy. He was followed by a Russian "big brother" who beat up 
the escapist on the spot and then virtually dragged and kicked him to the 
Soviet Embassy two blocks away. Secondly, Jacobo Arbenz, whose pro-Communist 
government in Guatemala was toppled in 1954, requested and received political 
asylum in Uruguay as a Swiss citizen, after a long stay in Czechoslovakia and 
other satellite countries. His intended residence in Montevideo was seen by 
Uruguayans like Hugo Fernandez Artucio and various embassies there as a 
dangerous phase in a new anti-American campaign by Communists as well as by 
assorted groups of both leftists and rightists. Russia's Tass news agency 
keynoted on May 2 that "Latin American countries ought to double their 
efforts to liberate themselves from the Yankee yoke." Apparently the Russians 
were equipped to cooperate in Montevideo where there was a staff of 50 at the 
Soviet Embassy (H.A.R., X: p. 39-40). Until 1940, the South American Bureau 
of the Comintern or Communist International was located in Montevideo, and 
the machinery has been set up for a new Soviet operations center there. 
Montevideo has long been a center for distribution of Communist propaganda 
throughout Latin America. 


The Inter-American Commission of Continental Defense, headquartered in 
Mexico City, protested to the Uruguayan Government against granting asylum to 
Arbenz and termed him "undesirable for America.'"' The only announced curb on 
Arbenz' activities was that he must, as a political refugee, report daily to 
the police. The Montevidean weekly Marcha protested the conditions under 
which the Uruguayan Gavernment had granted asylum to Arbenz. It was learned 
that the Uruguayan authorities were studying the Guatemalan's status as’a 
"Swiss" political exile; he has dual nationality, having had a Swiss father. 

The conference of central bank representatives from eight South American 
republics that began in April continued into May. A plan was approved to 
prepare a model bilateral trade agreement for presentation at the Economic 
Commission for Latin America meeting beginning May 15 in La Paz (See BOLIVIA). 
_ The conference will recommend acceptance before the end of the year by 
countries that currently have bilateral trade agreements, i.e., Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The ac- 
cords adopted by this conference were considered of positive importance in 
the evolution toward multilateral trade agreements and freer trade. 


PARAGUAY 


A plot against President Alfredo Stroessner's regime was discovered on 
May 10 through a declaration made by Nimio Nascimiento Cabrera, who was put 
under arrest. Interior Minister Edgard Ynsfran declared that the conspiracy, 
scheduled to be carried out in June, had its origins within the Liberal party 
and was being directed by the following retired army officers: Colonels 
Alfredo Ramos and Ramén Paredes, and Lt. Col. Eliseo Salinas. Civilians 
participating were Cayetano Alfieri, Gualterio Mercado, Rogelio Pavén, 
Roberto Palfa, Victor Benftez, and Manuel Uriarte. All of the plotters were 
members of the oppositionist Liberal party and were residing in Argentina. 
Ynsfrdn added that the plot was a renewal of the one uncovered last Novem- 
ber 4 (H.A.R., IX: p. 550), that it was only in its organizational stage, 
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and that armed civilians from Clorinda, Argentina, were scheduled to take 
part in the revolt. He added that the conspirators had planned to rule the 
country by means of a military junta formed by the three officers mentioned 
above. He also stated that certain junior officers from the Centro de 
Instruccién Militar de Estudiantes were involved in the conspiracy. Accord- 
ing to Ynsfra4n, who said that most of those arrested for the November 4 
conspiracy were free, 34 plotters were in jail awaiting legal action. 


The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) joined forces with the 
Inter-American Association of Broadcasters (IAAB) in defense of Radio 
Stentor, which was shut down by the government. In a joint statement 
signed by their respective presidents, the two groups condemned the closing 
of Radio Stentor, applying the Panama Doctrine of mutal assistance. Adopted 
in 1952 by IAPA and IAAB, the Panama Doctrine declares that an attack invol- 
ving the freedom of expression of any newspaper or radio station shall be 
considered an attack on all newspapers and radio stations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The new Paraguayan Ambassador to Bolivia, José Antonio Moreno Gonz4lez, 
left Asuncién May 20 to assume his post in La Paz. 


BRAZIL 


In the long-awaited political showdown in May between Carlos Lacerda, 
gadfly oppositionist, and President Juscelino Kubitschek's majority coalition 
in Congress, there was no real winner. Lacerda lost several rounds and 
emerged technically the victor as the administration forces failed on May 16 
by a vote of 152 for and 132 against to muster the necessary 164-vote simple 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies to punish Lacerda for his "treason" which 
was debated at length in April. However, Kubitschek also emerged with 
prestige unimpaired, riding with a gentle wave of "political pacification" 
after frightening Lacerda and "his fellow irresponsibles."' The military 
remained quiet. Lacerda was neither martyrized nor hailed as a hero, and was 
forced to eat "moderation pie" if not crow. 


The month began with the customary May Day presidential speech to 
Brazil's workers. In it Juscelino made a nationwide broadcast appeal for 
national solidarity to overcome the country's problems, warning potential 
plotters, and launching another political harmony appeal. Kubitschek promised 
the workers security, housing, and a better life. However, he called on the 
nation for sacrifices, unity, further industrialization, and the full develop- 
ment of its subsoil resources. 


Early May saw the majority leader in the Chamber of Deputies, Tarcflio 
Vieira de Melo, in the delicate position of trying to continue April's fruit- 
less maneuvers to find a formula and line up the needed coalition votes to 
suspend Lacerda's congressional immunity so he could be tried on two counts. 
The first, for alleged "treason" in disclosing the exact contents of coded 
diplomatic "cable 295," was the vote which narrowly failed. The second 
count, that Lacerda deliberately used a forged letter in his long campaign 
against Vice-President Joao Goulart, at month's end had not been voted on 
either in the Justice Committee or on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies. 

It seemed, in view of Kubitschek's harmony drive, likely to be dropped. 
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Pressed by army groups, Kubitschek and his majority coalition in the 
Chamber had become too involved in the Lacerda affair by early May to back 
out gracefully or switch to a simple vote of censure of Lacerda not involving 
the touchy issue of congressional immunity. Lacerda was vigorously defended 
by several deputies of his National Democratic Union (U.D.N.) party who 
threatened, in case he were impeached, to appeal to pro-U.D.N. officers, 
especially numerous in the Navy and Air Force. Kubitschek countered by 
conferring with an elder statesman and former President, Marshal Eurico Dutra, 
and with the War Minister, General Henrique Teixeira Lott. 


Surprisingly, next to Juscelino, the real winner in the anticlimactic 
"showdown" was Lott, who came out of the crisis with his prestige enhanced. 
The chief loser was Congress, which was charged with having demonstrated 
irresponsibility, ineptitude, and lack of leadership. According to Visado, 
Lott's opposition to the proposal to oust Lacerda from Congress and the War 
Minister's good judgment in favoring legality and moderation strengthened him. 
One measure of Lott's political influence was seen late in May when his 
reputed spokesman in the Chamber, Deputy Armando Falcao, at least temporarily 
succeeded Vieira de Melo as majority leader. On quitting the post, Vieira de 
Melo alleged the need for full-time campaigning for the governorship of Bahia. 
Despite the reported division among army officers into cliques (one led by 
Lott, one comprising majors and colonels, and one junior officers like the 
tenentes who in 1930 put Vargas in power), Lott remained the only officer with 
sufficient prestige to be War Minister ot to merit consideration as a potential 
presidential candidate in 1960. Indicative of Lott's continuing moderation was 
the introduction in the Chamber of a measure to punish any officer for making 
political declarations. Such a bill would not have been introduced in late 
1955 or early 1956 when the military were powerful politically. 

Lacerda's reputation was tarnished by exposure of his slapdash methods of 
making sensational, undocumented accusations against Goulart, who remained 
offstage all month, part of the time in a hospital where Juscelino visited 
him. After a month's delay, Vieira de Melo told the Chamber that Lacerda lied 
in claiming that diplomatic cables 293 and 295 from Buenos Aires named Goulart 
as the Brazilian politician involved in shady dealings with Perdén in 1950. 
Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares invited a group of deputies to 
- his office to read the two cables after Lacerda reiterated his false charges 
against Goulart in a heated 10-hour session before the Justice Committee. 

Few expected in easygoing Brazil, where rebels and traitors are punished only 
in wartime, that the Foreign Ministry probe of how the two coded cables were 
stolen and transcribed for Lacerda would result in either the naming or 
punishment of the guilty officials. Vis&o heard that an entrenched clique of 
career officers in the Itamarati was protecting its guilty colleagues. May 
ended without Macedo Soares exposing the culprits. 


In early May Lacerda began haranguing U.D.N. rallies in Belo Horizonte 
and the Rio and Sdo Paulo areas in his usual flamboyant way. At a secret 
meeting with U.D.N. leaders, Lacerda reportedly alarmed them by threatening 
to make additional unproved charges against Goulart and the administration in 
Congress from documents cramming his briefcase. Dissuaded, he nevertheless 
appeared in the Chamber with his bulging briefcase. There cautious colleagues 
prevailed on the "bad boy" of Brazilian politics not to provoke the majority 
Social Democratic party and Brazilian Labor party plus Adhemar de Barros' 
Social Progressive party on the eve of the crucial May 16 vote. Following 
that vote, Lacerda and the U.D.N. leaders toned down their militant opposition 
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in the face of Kubitschek's proffered olive branch. Lacerda on behalf of the 
party rejected a political deal and the offer of jobs to U.D.N. men. He said 
the opposition merely wanted the government and Congress to resume work on 
needed legislation. Lacerda asked Kubitschek to clarify his position on 
foreign capital, Petrobr4s, and the South Atlantic Defense Conference between 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina which convened on May 15 in Buenos 
Aires. Lacerda's unaccustomed moderation was ascribed to fear lest his 
conduct frighten the U.D.N. into dropping him as its leader in the Chamber, 
as was suggested. In addition, over Lacerda's head hung the possible vote of 


the Justice Committee to permit the government to prosecute him on the forged 
letter charge. 


After the May 16 vote, Congress, the administration, and the press 
voiced relief that the affair had apparently been resolved in a draw and 
that all could thus turn to constructive matters. The President's political 
harmony drive gained ground, though, as Minas Gerais Governor F. J. Bias 
Fortes got most of the 20 governors to join the movement. Juscelino with six 
governors of the Sao Francisco Basin looking on, signed the biggest contract 
in Brazilian history--for construction by a group of U.S. firms headed by 
Morrison-Knudsen of the enormous Tres Marias earth dam which is to create in 
northern Minas Gerais a lake three times larger than Guanabara Bay. 


The President sent to Congress a budget for 1958 hopefully set at a 
record high of about 170,000 million cruzeiros (about $2,300 million) because 
of expected new income from the customs tariff on which Congress began hold- 
ing evening sessions to complete as early as possible. Kubitschek urged 
Congress to have the new revenue tariff ready by June 30 when the import 
license law is to expire. However, over 200 amendments seemed likely, and 
there was the expected visit early in June of Portuguese President Higino 
Craveiro Lopes to delay passage. Official efforts to curb inflation admit - 
tedly failed because of insatiable government needs, totaling 8,000 million 
cruzeiros to cover the current federal deficit. Most of that sum finally 
entered the economy in the form of increased lending power for private banks. 
The Brazilian economy weakened enough in May with coffee exports slumping so 
that the exchange went to an average of 73 per dollar. 


Juscelino's obtaining of a $10 million Export-Import Bank loan for equip- 
ment and materials to build the new national capital, Brasflia, drew criti- 
cisms from realistic Correio da Manha, edited by British-trained Ant6nio 
Callado. He felt the loan should haye gone to modernize Brazil's destructive 
hoe and fire agriculture or to revive the moribund railroads. Kubitschek was 
called "the pharaoh of Brasilia."’ Economist Eugenio Gudin, former Finance 
Minister, labeled Brasilia "a pernicious fantasy" which will solve none of 
Brazil's urgent problems. Israel Pinheiro, head of the project, denied 
Gudin's charge that Brasilia will cost 120,000 million cruzeiros, claiming 
the modest cost of only 12,000 million cruzeiros will be met through the 
sale of lots. Pope Pius XII congratulated Kubitschek for having Sao Paulo's 
Cardinal Carlos Vasconcelos Mota hold the first mass in Brasilia on May 3-- 
the 457th anniversary of Brazil's first mass after its discovery by Cabral. 
Juscelino approved the importation by the Cia. Radio Internacional do Brasil 
(I.T. & T.) of short-wave equipment for radio-telephonic service between Rio 
and Brasilia, where he planned to maintain a presidential branch office 
during construction and to spend some days every month. At month's end he 
flew to Brasilia to inspect progress and then continued to Belo Horizonte. 
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Nearby he inaugurated improvements at Nova Lima, site of the American~British 
deep gold mine, and at the main plant in Monlevade of the highly profitable 
Belgo-Mineira Steel Co. with charcoal-fueled blast furnaces. Earlier, 
Juscelino opened the large, lively IV National Congress of Municipios in Rio, 
promising loans for hundreds of municipal water systems. The 3,000 delegates 
debated agricultural reform, Petrobrd4s, Eletrobrds, and greater municfpio 
revenue rights. 


Brazil was expected to move against Peronista activities ranging from 
publishing to clandestine broadcasting near the frontier following official, 
detailed complaints presented in Rio by Major Roberto Shaw of the Argentine 
Government, which considered the Peronista activities dangerous. Rio heard 
that millions of Peronista dollars had been transferred from Swiss banks to 
Rio for propaganda and arms. Police in Rio Grande do Sul denied that 
Peronista transmitters were functioning there. On May 31, Correio da Manha 
said that a former cabinet minister of Peron was directing illegal acitivities 
from Brazil. 


Nationalists and Communist~-inspired elements in press and politics flared 
up over articles in Hanson's Latin American Letter and Petroleum Week suggest- 
ing changes in Petrobras. Diario Carioca denied that Juscelino planned any 
changes, and the President ostentatiously made a call with Bahia's Governor 
AntOnio Balbino de Carvalho on Petrobras president Janari Nunes to assure him. 
Lott also confirmed his full support of Petrobras, now a sacred cow despite 
yielding little milk. Didrio de Noticias continued its vociferous campaign 
in defense of Petrobras, being joined by the radical National Student Feder- 
ation in Rio whose manifesto it published launching a crusade against the 
Noronha pact and "selling out" oil, atomic minerals and other resources to 
foreign powers and trusts. Various politicians were pressured into signing 
the manifesto. Diario de Noticias accused Time of trying to confuse the” 
paper's position on the Capuava private oil refinery in Sado Paulo. Didrio de 
Noticias also accused the Superintendent of Money and Credit of favoring a 
U.S. petrochemical plant, Eximbank financed, which would, like the Capuava 
refinery, compete "unfairly" with Petrobras. The same hypernationalistic 
daily charged that the Capuava refinery, although financed by Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, had been secretly acquired by the Rockefeller group, along with Rio's 
venerable Jornal do Commercio (H.A.R., X: p. 157). Fuel was added to the 
oil fire by capitalistic Deputy Adolfo Gentil's bill to permit exploration 
and drilling by men naturalized over five years. Previously only native- 
born Brazilians have been able to participate. 


Brazilian popular opposition to a real role for foreign oil companies 
was termed "understandable but unwise" by Petréleo Interamericano's O. B. 
Irizarry. He called "unfortunate" and “inaccurate"’ Janari Nunes' declaration 
that the oil companies have encouraged dictatorships so that they can control 
oil fields and pay low wages. Petrobras, said Irizarry, has failed to find 
"the vast amounts of risk capital required" to locate and develop the oil 
which Brazil needs. He affirmed that Brazil should ponder the fact that 
petroleum progress is entirely due to private initiative and research. 


In similar vein was an editorial in influential Correio da Manha favor- 
ing private capital in oil development in view of Venezuela's prosperity--an 
example for its neighbors having unnecessary economic difficulties. Brazil 
should reverse its oil laws, the paper asserted. In a speech in Rio's Press 
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Club, General Juarez TAévora, who resumed political activity in April, gave 
Petrobrds until 1960 to produce significant results. If it fails, he promised 
to back “a disciplined role" for foreign oil companies. 


Long-established petroleum product importers and operators in Brazil of 
small refineries for Venezuelan crude like Gulf, Esso, and Texaco got the 
deadline for depositing cash for their imports extended from May 31 to 
August 31. They requested the extra time to raise the 1,000 million cruzei- 
ros because bank credit is so tight since Kubitschek began reducing in- 
flationary credits. 


Petrobras strengthened its ties with U.S. technicians and industries by 
having its 1,000 million cruzeiro refinery in Rio studied by the Universal 
Oil Products Company and the Brazilian Association to Develop Basic Industries 
(ABDIB) of S&o Paulo. American branch factories in Brazil will work with 28 
Brazilian plants producing most of the 90,000-barrels-a-day refinery's pipes, 
valves, storage tanks and equipment. Petrobr4s hoped thus to save $16 mil- 


lion in imported equipment and to facilitate cheaper maintenance and future 
Brazilian industrial expansion. 


Official curbs on credit were denounced in a report by Rio industrial- 
ists who said their share of Bank of Brazil loans fell in 1956 as taxes rose. 
Government policies were accused of stimulating consumption of goods but not 
production. The industrialists demanded cuts in the bureaucracy and in 
federal spending, approval by Congress of the revenue tariff, and modifi- 
cation of the foreign exchange system. 


Major cities hastened to follow So Paulo and Niterdi by introducing 
trolley-bus lines. An Italian firm defeated Paulista enterprises for the 
contract to supply Rio with 250 trolley-buses and 70 kilometers of overhead 
electric wiring. Belo Horizonte and Porto Alegre both obtained federal 
loans for acquiring trolley~bus systems. Meanwhile, the Brazilian Institute 
of Engineers hit Sao Paulo municipal officials for disregarding its criti- 
cisms of the $295 million monorail surface and subway system proposed by the 
Alweg Corporation headed in Germany by Axel Wenner-Gren. The engineers said 
Sao Paulo cannot afford the system now and will not need it for four years, 
by which time the property could be obtained and the Paraiso tunnel built. 


As some 300.000 workers threatened to strike in banks, textile, and 
metallurgical plants for 40% raises, AFL-CIO president George Meany gave 
Visdo his impressions of a recent trip to Brazil. Meany said that Brazil's 
economic and industrial progress is badly handicapped by insufficient edu- 
cation, transportation, and wages. As a result of low purchasing power and 
savings, Brazil's great potentialities are being unevenly and inadequately 
developed. Meany found only the workers in industry, land transport, and 
commerce strongly organized, and even they suffered from faulty organi- 
zation and methods of dues collection and collective bargaining. Meany 
contrasted Montevideo's relatively high levels of education, housing, and 
standard of living with the slums, ignorance, and excessive gap between rich 
and poor in Brazilian cities. 


As British guided missile technicians passed through Recife en route to 
Ascension Island to cooperate with the U.S. tracking station on Noronha, 
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Admiral Carlos Penna Botto of the Brazilian Anti-Communist Crusade termed the 
Noronha pact logical and in Brazil's interests. 


Brazilian high school and university students, always eager to cut 
classes, debated joining a proposed Latin America-wide student strike on 
May 30 to protest the violence against Cuban students of President Fulgencio 
Batista's police. Watching the students will be a major task of new Rio 
Police Chief General Amaurf Kruel. 


Admiral Otacflio Cunha, head of the National Atomic Energy Commission, 
said in Washington on the eve of departing for a visit to Mexico that an ac- 
cord was nearing completion to tighten U.S.-Brazilian cooperation to speed 
production in Brazil of atomic industrial power. This field in Brazil was 
the topic of a study by Stefan H. Robock published by the National Planning 
Association of Washington, D.C. Robock seemed to agree with Swiss visitors 
in May who were on the first Swissair flight to Brazil that it may take 
Brazil 20 years of effort to overcome its fuel and power problems. Optimis- 
tic about Brazil as a potential world power is former (1945) Ambassador to 
Brazil Adolph A. Berle, New York lawyer and professor of law at Columbia. 
His new book, Tides of Crisis, was praised by former Ambassador to Washington 
and Foreign Minister Osvaldo Aranha and by diplomat and author Hildebrando 
Accioly in O Jornal. 


Less diplomatic was Diario de Noticias in urging Latin America to unify 
to defend itself from U.S. trusts now investing heavily in competitive agri- 
cultural and mineral production in Africa. Only a close-knit Latin America 
can end its "subjection" to Yankee trusts, the nationalistic daily declared. 
U.S. opposition to the Inter-American Bank proposed by the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America is "natural" as Latin America is virtually a 
private U.S. market, according to the paper. It felt that Latin America 
could create such a "vital" bank even without U.S. participation. 5 

Similar views were voiced to Visao from the economic viewpoint by José 
Garrido Torres, editor of the authoritative monthly Conjuntura EconOdmica of 
the Getulio Vargas Foundation of Rio on the need of Latin America to study 
ways to cooperate to protect its exports from African competition in the new 
Common European Market. Government economist Garrido Torres warned that 
Latin America must seek effective economic integration to insure its pros- 
perity and stability with multilateral trade pacts in an increasingly 
regionalized world. Garrido Torres, as a delegate to the conference in Monte- 
video starting May 29 of representatives of central banks and to the major 
inter-American economic conference in August in Buenos Aires, hoped those 
gatherings would study the strengthening of economic regionalism and curbs on 
inflation. He saw inflation fed by the promotion of wastefully competitive 
industrial rivalry for the limited market of each republic at the expense of 
natural regional specialization and a strong major market as in the United 
States. The young U.S.-trained economist favors Washington's help to give 
"economic content to Pan Americanism." 


In the first volume of his proposed three-volume handbook on foreign 
investments in Brazil, European-trained economist Geraldo Banas, economic 
editor of "Didrios Associados," estimated that U.S. investments now total 
some $1,200 million. Banas' figure approximated that of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce made recently. Economist Eugénio Gudin told officials of the 
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National Confederation of Commerce that Brazil's nationalistic demagoguery 
and unstable money prevent greater foreign investment. Major papers carried 
his recommendations for attracting more foreign capital. 


Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs made his first official visit to Belo Hori- 
zonte, to reopen the American consulate closed there in 1946. Reportedly the 
Minas Gerais legislative assembly took the unprecedented step of not inviting 
Briggs to visit it lest laborite deputies carry out their threatened demon- 
stration against him because the Embassy refused one of their colleagues a 
visa, presumably because of Communist ties. 


Diario de Noticias declared that the United Fruit Company and other 
American trusts which control the banana dictatorships run by "virtual gang- 
sters" could end the Nicaraguan-Honduran boundary clash by holding a meeting 
on Wall Street. It was also noted that U.S. diplomats like Briggs, Edward 
Miller, and John Moors Cabot have in past years vainly attempted to correct 
such disputes and crimes like the disappearance of anti-Trujillo author 
J. M. Galfndez. The Organization of American States needs stronger support 
in order to cope with dictators, according to the Rio daily. 


Rio received a visit from Ernest Siracusa, a State Department specialist 
on Brazilian affairs spending a month in Brazil. Then Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson and Gwynn Garnett, head of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, arrived to address a conference of American agricultural attachés in 
South America. The meeting studied ways to promote greater exports of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities like wheat and powdered milk. When racist 
Senator Herman Talmadge of Georgia came to the conference, 0 Globo urged him 
to observe Brazil's famous racial tolerance from which he might learn some- 
thing of value. 


Gilberto Freyre, leading advocate of racial equality and miscegenation in 
Brazil, commented on the racism of the Georgia senator. The Texas-educated 
Brazilian sociologist, whose writings contain many contrasts and comparisons 
between the slave plantation societies of the U.S. South and Northeastern 
Brazil, is being honored by Brazil's top publisher, José Olympio. He plans 
to issue the collected works of Freyre. 


The first non-stop service of 4,180 miles between Rio and Miami in 14 
hours was inaugurated by Braniff International Airways with its new "El 
Dorado" luxury DC-7C planes across Amazonia twice a week, alternating with 
Braniff's first-class and tourist service on DC-6 "El Conquistador" flights. 
Rio is the last Latin American stop on "El Dorado" flights connecting New 
York, Washington, and Miami with Panama, Lima, and other capitals served by 
"El Conquistador" flights. Pan American World Airways offers similar service, 
and Varig and Real-Aerovias are adding new, latest-type U.S. and British 
planes to international flights. 


U.S. cacao buyers resented the tactics of the Bahia planters and dealers 
in delaying announcement of a minimum export price of 31.6¢ a pound. Late 
May saw Bahia cacao soar from the low of recent years on February 25 of 
20.7¢ a pound. Prices in 1954 reached a maximum of 69.9¢ and in 1955 of 49.9¢ 
on the New York Cocoa Exchange, which caused U.S. chocolate companies to cut 
buying and turn to substitutes. 
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The largely Japanese producers' cooperative of Cotia, an agricultural 
and poultry zone just outside Sado Paulo city, celebrated its 35th anniversary 
with an agricultural fair which attracted 350,000 visitors. The nearly 
5,000 members of Latin America's most productive co-op help feed booming Sao 
Paulo from 120,000 intensively cultivated and fertilized hectares, mostly in 
small fruit, vegetable, and poultry farms, tilled by 1,480 tractors. Japanese 
fishing boats and crews are contributing more and more fish to Brazil's diet, 
permitting reduced dried cod imports from Norway. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


George Pendle. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF ARGENTINA. New York. Macmillan. 
1957. Pp. 88. $1.50. 


The British Latin Americanist George Pendle is known for his scholarly 
works such as the monographs on Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay published 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Now he has contributed the 
first volume on a Latin American country to the "Lands and Peoples Series." 
This popular collection is aimed at the general and indeed the juvenile 
reader. Nevertheless, Pendle has provided us with a lucid survey of Argen- 
tina which even the specialist can read with profit. 


Marina Pereyra de Aznar and Nina Froud. THE HOME BOOK OF SPANISH COOKERY. 
New York. M. Barrows. 1957. Pp. 248. $3.75. 


The Barrows publishing company of New York has put out a whole series of 
authoritative books on international cooking. The scholar should not scorn 
them, because cooking is an important part of the culture of a country and 
the study of it much more rewarding than that of the more arid branches of 
scholarship. However, this reviewer claims no special expertise in this 
field, so, after assuring himself that the credentials of the authors were 
bona fide, he turned this book over to his wife, whose judgment in this area 
of specialization is to be taken very seriously; she passed this reference 
work with high commendation. However, it was first published in England, and 
the measures are given in pounds and ounces instead of in cups, as is the 
custom in the United States. These terms should have been translated for the 
convenience of the American housewife. ; 


Kurt Peter Karfield. ARGENTINIEN. Distributed by W. S. Heinman, New York. 
nd. 44 colored plates $7.50. 


Usually art photographers scorn kodachromes (or rather in this case 
Leica color photos) and strive to get essential art through the sober use of 
black and white. Now the Apollo Verlag of Neumlinster has produced this 
volume of color photographs of Argentina which may lack the simple architec- 
tural dignity of black-and-white, but which gives us the rich coloration of 
the landscapes of Argentina. The introductory pieces by Heinrich Zillich 
and Heinz Hell give us some account in German of the life of Argentina. This 
handsome book is an important contribution to our knowledge of the River Plate 
area. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


it concerns itself with a definite area—S and Latin Americ the uta ater han 
a geographical region. Like that ld ind oa ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area 1s comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
pl the possible to understand a civilizati 

ays an important in since it is im) to a ci tion 
: the eco geet in kp ch it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is oy described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
# paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program cn Latin 
American devel 

Other pies: Aa contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ve been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 


Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish Americar Literature 
History: Latin America: the Ooleaial Petad (Ftimay 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 


units 
Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 


Anthropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America ( 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 aie af wed tn that fei. 
MASTER OP ARTS 
toc Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following 


requirements: 
A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


6 units 
10 units 
+ a ee eee A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
thesis. 
\ 3. A thesis on a regional subject, for wkich 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 
Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


age | ops | 


— 


Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela ................ 
: Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru...................2..05. $2.50 
: Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay ................ $3.50 ; 


Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic ........... $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton | 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
_ NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


_ More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. © Two volumes, paper, $10.00 
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Part II. Central America and Pamama ..................-. $2.25 : 
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